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■  I 


The  Bibliotheca  Sacra’s  editorial  staff  bears  a  double 
sorrow  in  this  issue,  for  upon  May  23,  1933,  the  editor- 
in-chief,  M.  G.  Kyle,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  followed  his  friend 
Dr.  J.  H.  Webster  in  death.  Since  1921  Dr.  Kyle  had  I 

been  the  directing  spirit  of  the  journal  as  well  as  its  most 
frequent  contributor. 

His  life  is  an  interesting  biography.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  1886 
and  was  soon  made  a  member  of  her  board  of  foreign 
missions  and  later  became  its  president.  His  long  tenure 
of  office  here  in  large  degree  shaped  the  policy  of  that 
board.  Yet  although  chief  of  the  foreign  mission  work  of 
his  church,  he  was  beloved  by  those  Catholics,  Jews,  and 
Mohammedans  who  came  to  know  him.  For  eight  years 
he  was  president  of  Xenia  Seminary  of  St.  Louis.  He  was 
made  Moderator  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1927,  the  highest  position  his  church  could  give  him. 

In  visiting  the  mission  work  of  the  Church  in  Egypt  he 
became  interested  in  archaeology,  becoming  a  personal 
friend  of  men  like  Naville,  Maspero,  Sayce,  Petrie  and 
Max  Mueller.  As  time  passed  he  received  international 
recognition  in  the  field  of  Biblical  archaeology.  By  train¬ 
ing  he  was  an  Egyptologist— working  both  in  text  and 
objects.  At  the  close  of  the  world  war  he  shifted  his  in¬ 
terests  to  Palestinian  archaeology^ — exploring  first  at  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  and  digging  later  on  four  occasions  at 
Kiriath  Sepher.  But  it  was  as  a  popularizer  of  Biblical 
Archaeology  that  he  did  his  major  stroke. 


His  teaching  of  Biblical  Archaeology  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  United  Presbyterian  schools,  where  he 
served  from  1908  until  his  death,  for  he  was  called  to 
chairs  and  lectureships  in  other  denominations.  Only  a 
year  ago  he  served  six  different  seminaries  in  lectureships. 
His  summers,  when  not  in  Palestine,  were  given  largely  to 
Bible  Conferences.  A  checkup  of  his  lectures  would  show 
work  in  almost  every  state  in  the  union.  Even  China 
called  him  on  two  different  occasions. 

His  place  as  a  literary  man  is  shown  in  his  choice  for 
editorship  of  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia, 
the  standard  work  of  the  conservative  branch  of  the 
English  speaking  world.  Six  books  (two  of  which  are 
just  ready  for  the  press)  are  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
writing,  as  these  were  chiefly  in  current  journals  both  of 
technical  and  popular  nature.  For  the  last  twenty-two 
years  he  has  been  archaeological  editor  of  the  Sunday 
School  Times. 

Although  he  put  his  emphasis  an  archaeology,  he  was 
broadly  read  and  broadly  interested.  Truth  in  all  fields 
appealed  to  him  especially  if  it  was  well  written.  As  an 
editor,  as  in  all  phases  of  life,  he  was  honest  with  himself 
and  tolerant  with  others.  No  higher  tribute  can  be  paid 
an  editor.* 

*Dr  Kyle  was  always  forehanded  with  his  work.  He  had  the 
articles  selected  and  the  editorials  written  for  the  July  issue  weeks 
before  his  last  illness.  We  are  retaining  the  materials  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  their  original  cast. 


John  Hunter  Webster,  D.D 


! 

I’ 


The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  staff  and  many  readers  mourn  |l 

the  death  of  Professor  John  Hunter  Webster,  D.D.,  who  f 

departed  this  life  Meiy  8,  1933.  Dr.  Webster  was  associ-  ji 

ated  with  Dr.  Kyle  in  editing  our  quarterly.  [I 

He  it  was  who  secured  from  a  friend  the  money  for  the  |; 

purchase  of  the  journal,  thus  bringing  it  to  Xenia  Seminary.  f 

When  Dr.  Kyle  made  his  periodic  visits  to  Bible  lands  I 

for  archaeological  researches,  he  left  the  details  of  getting  -i 

out  the  July  and  often  the  October  issues  in  the  hands  of  | 

Dr.  Webster,  Second  only  to  Dr.  Kyle,  Dr.  Webster  has  ]' 

carried  the  routine  burdens  of  manuscript  and  proof  read- 
ing.  He  was  active  in  the  promotion  of  our  circulation.  | 

He  was  loyal  to  this  enterprise,  loyal  to  his  seminary 
work  which  he  performed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  ;■ 

up  to  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  loyal  to  a  pro- 
gressive  church  with  sturdy  historic  rootage,  because  he  ' 

believed  in  the  triumphant  issue  of  militant  Christianity. 

He  was  swift  and  sure  in  his  estimating  of  clamant  claims 
by  modern  speakers  and  writers.  His  appraisals  were 
without  unearned  compliment  or  fluctuating  evaluation. 

Dr.  Webster  came  into  a  rich  heritage  of  religious  and 
scholarly  interest.  Both  of  his  grandfathers  were  ministers. 

To  the  sacred  calhng  his  two  brothers  also  responded,  and 
one  of  his  sons  continues  the  ministerial  tradition  of  the 
family. 

While  he  never*  gave  his  confidence  to  the  untried  and 
doubtfully  worthy,  he  was  an  open-handed  friend  to  every 


loyal  ally  of  truth  and  righteousness.  He  was  ever  an 
asset  to  his  community.  Even  the  little  children  of  the 
neighborhood  accepted  his  unaffected  camaraderie. 

He  taught  regular  seminary  courses,  graduate  groups, 
and  often  local  undenominational  classes.^ — ^always  earnest- 
ly.  understandingly.  and  intelligibly.  His  intellectual  re¬ 
sources  were  enormous,  his  adaptation  befitted  the  teacher. 

Would  that  those  who  follow  him  might  have  inherited 
his  vast  knowledge,  particularly  his  phenomenal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  religious  books.  He  knew  the  whole  range  of 
protestant  literature  in  a  wellnigh  exhaustive  way.  even  to 
the  dates  of  editions  and  the  respective  merits  of  various 
recensions  of  the  same  work.  While  teaching  in  Xenia 
Seminary  he  gave  to  every  graduating  class  a  long  list 
of  the  great  theological  classics,  adding  his  own  evalua¬ 
tions  and  illuminating  comments.  The  dictation  of  this  list 
occupied  about  two  hours. 

But  the  arousal  of  the  ambition  for  scholarship  and  the 
intention  to  utilize  it  for  kingdom  building  was  a  greater 
contribution  to  his  students  than  any  such  list  or  concrete 
didactic  deliverance.  Thus,  through  the  coming  gener¬ 
ations  in  the  file  of  worthy  ministerial  succession,  his  works 
shall  follow  him. 


EDITORIAL 


The  guidance  of  the  Spirit  is  one  of  the  most  prized 
privileges  of  the  followers  of  the  Christ  and,  strange  to 
say,  is  the  starting-point  of  a  greater  variety  of  religious 
vagaries  than  any  other  privilege  of  the  Christian.  Every 
ecclesiastical  assembly  seeks,  and  aspires  to  follow,  the 
leading  of  the  Spirit;  sometimes  they  manifestly  do  follow, 
and  sometimes  they  wander!  The  college  of  cardinals  late 
in  the  nineteenth  century  declared,  not  without  earnest 
dissent  of  some,  that  when  the  Pope  speaks  ex  cathedra 
he  has  this  guidance  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  infallible. 
Other  Christian  individuals  have  at  times  claimed  for  them¬ 
selves  this  same  infallibility  without  being  in  this  privilege 
confined  to  any  official  “chair”,  but  able  to  exercise  it 
always  and  everywhere;  and  so  being  always  right  they 
are  never  wrong,  sinless.  The  fact  that  no  one  else,  above 
all  no  member  of  his  family,  assents  to  this  claim  does  not 
disturb  such  individual;  his  opinion  may  not  be  discussed. 
for  did  not  the  Lord  direct  him! 


The  latest  form  of  this  claim  to  infallible  guidance 
of  the  Spirit  is  Buchmanism,  which  now  prefers  to  be  call¬ 
ed  the  Oxford  Movement,  though  what  Oxford  says  to 
that  use  of  the  name  we  do  not  know,  though  we  might 
make  a  guess.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  preciousness 
of  this  guidance  of  the  Spirit  and  the  guidance  is  infallible. 
But  the  Spirit  is  not  the  only  one  that  makes  suggestions 
to  us;  we  even  make  many  to  ourselves,  and  while  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever  about  the  infallibility  of  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit  we  do  have  very  serious  doubts  about  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  individual  to  discriminate  infallibly  among 
the  various  suggestions  of  the  lobby  of  influences  that  try 
to  persuade  him  and  so  always  follow  the  guidance  of 
the  spirit. 
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“We  cannot  make  men  good  by  laws.”  Of  course  not, 
but  we  can  restrain  evil  and  make  it  easier  for  a  man  to 
be  good.  We  cannot  make  a  child  good  by  closing  the 
front  gate,  but  we  can  keep  him  from  going  out  into  the 
dangers  of  the  street  traffic.  Such  is  the  intent  of  laws 
regulating  conduct.  Traffic  regulations  make  a  good  man 
safer  by  restraining  his  and  other  men's  recklessness.  It 
is  not  possible  to  make  a  man  temperate  by  laws  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  liquor  traffic,  but  such  laws  greatly  curb  the  evils 
of  the  traffic  unrestrained  and  make  it  much  easier  for  a 
man  to  be  temperate.  Sabbath  laws  do  not  make  men  re¬ 
ligious,  but  they  do  help  to  keep  men  from  interfering  with 
the  religion  of  pious  people  and  afford  opportunity  for 
other  men  to  be  religious.  We  cannot  make  all  men  honest 
and  kindly  disposed  by  laws  regulating  labor  and  compen¬ 
sation,  but  such  laws  do  greatly  restrain  the  avaricious¬ 
ness  of  men  who  desire  to  exploit  others. 

- ♦ - 

Why  Hebrew  in  the  theological  curriculum?  Well, 
why  Latin  in  a  course  in  Botany  or  in  the  medical  curri¬ 
culum?  or  Greek  and  German  in  a  thorough  course  in 
philosophy?  Because  no  one  ever  completely,  not  to  say 
correctly,  understands  anything  in  a  translation.  The 
ordinary  photograph  reproduces  every  color  in  black  and 
white;  so  does  every  translation;  it  leaves  the  colors  behind. 
It  is  fashionable  in  certain  circles  to  jeer  at  the  study  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,  as 
mere  pedantry.  And  laymen  sarcastically  suggest  that  a 
little  study  of  modern  science,  especially  Psychology  in 
order  to  be  able  to  understand  people  as  well  as  the 
message,  would  be  better.  And  many  theological  Semi¬ 
naries  are  yielding  to  the  clamor.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
said  for  Hebrew? 

It  is  often  said,  and  not  without  justification  (and  that 
quite  aside  from  the  report  of  the  Laymen’s  Missions  En¬ 
quiry),  that  missionaries  sometimes  “westernize”  quite  as 
much  as  Christianize  people.  Every  one  who  knows  Bible 
lands  and  their  customs  and  understands  Hebrew  and  so 
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is  able  to  taste  the  flavor  and  perceive  the  colors  of  the 
inspired  message,  knows  that  preachers  who  do  not  know 
these  things  often  “westernize”  quite  as  much  as  evangel¬ 
ize  the  multitude.  As  the  man  who  would  expound 
Aristotle’s  Metaphysics  must  know  Greek,  or  Kant’s  Pure 
Reason  must  know  German,  or  Shakespeare’s  writings, 
must  know  English  and  the  English  of  Shakespeare’s  time, 
so  he  who  would  expound  the  Old  Testament  must  know 
the  Hebrew  in  which  it  is  written. 

- ♦ - 

An  embezzler  or  bank  robber  was  arraigned  in 
New  England  some  years  ago.  He  admitted  his  crime 
and  boldly  defied  the  State;  said  he  had  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  the  law  and  found  that  the  utmost  penalty  they 
could  put  upon  him  was  twenty  years  in  prison;  the 
money  they  could  not  recover,  because  he  had  put  it 
where  they  could  not  touch  it,  and  that  he  did  not 
know  of  any  other  way  by  which  he  could  so  surely  make 
so  large  a  fortune  in  twenty  years!  Something  akin  to 
that  reasoning  is  in  the  background  of  every  money  crime. 
Now  the  law  “An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth”, 
penalty  adequate  to  the  crime,  a  law  that  made  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  punishment  depend  entirely  upon  complete  resti¬ 
tution  plus  enough  incarceration  to  make  freedom  again  to 
be  a  thing  prized,— and  such  crimes  would  cease  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  automobile  accidents  would  cease,  if  every  one  was 
made  responsible  for  his  own  accidents. 

- ♦ - 

It  is  being  said  by  those  who  pose  as  economic  special¬ 
ists  that  we  may  have  come  to  the  end  of  an  era— in  fact, 
dropped  off  the  end  of  it.  In  that  case  it  seems  to  be  the 
alighting  that  jarred  us  so  much.  What  to  do  about  it, 
if  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  an  era,  is  the  question. 
Many  things  are  proposed  that  are  like  the  relief  of  a 
beggar  at  the  door  reported  by  the  sweet  young  thing  who 
had  given  him  a  half  of  a  cream  puff  and  a  piece  of  chew¬ 
ing  gum!  Other  proposed  plans  to  meet  the  situation  and 
inaugurate  a  new  Era  are  fundamental.  The  problem  is 
to  find  one  that  will  work  and,  since  a  new  Era  is  untried 
ground,  to  find  out  how  to  work  it! 
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One  plan  for  a  possible  new  Era  in  economics  is  that 
which  calls  for  a  better  distribution  of  the  good  things  of 
this  world  of  copious  bounty.  Admirable!  but  human 
selfishness  won’t  let  it  work.  This  world  situation  is  made 
up  of  goods  and  of  people.  If  a  better  distribution  of 
goods  cannot  be  made  to  work,  why  not  try  a  better  distri¬ 
bution  of  men?  This  twentieth  century  Era,  which  seems 
to  have  ended  in  collapse,  has  seen  such  an  enormous  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  factory  and  on 
the  farm  that  not  only  has  caused  overproduction  all 
around,  but  so  reduced  the  demand  for  laborers  on  the 
farm  and  at  the  same  time  held  out  such  flattering  pros¬ 
pects  of  fortune  to  all  the  industrial  world  that  labor 
crowded  into  the  cities.  Big  Business  organized  to  "hog  the 
market"  and  get  plenty  while  the  getting  was  good  both 
in  factory  and  on  farm  until  overproduction  reached  ap¬ 
palling  bounds.  Then  the  Era  ended  and  we  fell  off  the 
end  and  have  been  groping  around  to  explore  the  bottom 
ever  since. 

- ♦ - 

Instead  of  seeking  for  an  impossible  better  distribution 
of  goods,  why  not  a  better  distribution  of  men?  At  once 
we  discover  we  are  in  a  different  world,  no  longer  the 
world  of  things,  but  the  world  of  wills;  men  may  refuse 
to  be  redistributed.  A  different  ideal  must  possess  us.  The 
ideal  of  life,  in  America  at  least,  is  to  make  money;  the 
ideal  needed  for  a  redistribution  of  men  is  to  make  a 
living  of  quiet,  comfortable  plenitude  with  every  energy 
bent  on  being  happy  and  no  thought  of  getting  rich.  Such 
an  ideal  has  always  had,  here  and  there,  notable  examples. 
The  ideal  can  be  cultivated  until  a  redistribution  of  men 
will  absorb  the  unemployment  in  the  industrial  centers,  and 
will  fill  the  land  with  small  holdings  adequate  to  keep  all 
their  own  larders  well  filled  and  sufficient  for  market  to 
supply  needed  cash  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  market 
places  of  the  industrial  world.  Thus  overproduction  on 
farm  and  in  factory  would  neither  have  incentive  nor  possi¬ 
bility  and  unemployment  would  cease. 

Then  let  us  learn  to  farm  as  do  the  Italians  or  the 
Chinese  and  the  economic  millennium  will  be  nearer. 
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Lost!  a  sense  of  sin.  The  masses  today,  even  the  mass 
of  professed  Christians,  resent,  as  a  slap  in  the  face,  being 
told  that  they  are  sinners.  Oh.  I  know  they  are  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  hear  that  “We  are  all  miserable  sinners”  and  per¬ 
haps  murmer  it  in  a  response,  but  always  with  “private  in¬ 
terpretation”  that  it  means  some  folks  not  of  our  set.  But 
specify  some  particular  sin  of  which  they  are  guilty,  and 
immediately  there  are  supercilious  smiles  and  then  indig¬ 
nant,  resentful  exclamations.  The  very  idea!  That  they 
may  be  sinners  in  a  vague  general  sense,  which  they  have 
never  tried  to  particularize— not  yet  quite  saints,  just  wait¬ 
ing  the  finishing  touch  of  the  angel  of  the  Resurrection— 
they  will  admit.  But  that  they  are  chargable  with  any 
specific  sins  worthy  of  condemnation,  they  regard  as  an  in¬ 
sult.  Nice  people  are  not  sinners!  stumbling  a  bit  as  they 
ascend,  but  that  they  should  descend  to  anything  is  un¬ 
thinkable! 

Lost!  a  sense  of  sin. 

- ♦ - 

We  all  know  that  our  friends  are  sinners,  malicious, 
deceitful,  selfish,  grasping,  ill-tempered,  and  we  know  that 
they  think  the  same  of  us. 

“O  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us! 

It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 
An  foolish  notion’’ 

Who  can  look  into  that  secret  place  of  life  which  Ezekiel 
calls  “The  chambers  of  imagery,”  and  not  know  that  he  is 
a  sinner?  Who  can  bring  his  soul  face  to  face  with  that 
description  of  holy  living  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
First  Corinthians  in  the  center  of  which  is  “thinketh  no 
evil,”  and  not  despise 'himself  as  a  SINNER! 

- ♦ - 

That  the  preaching  of  today  is  not  so  effective  as  in 
the  days  of  Finney,  of  Whitefield,  of  Edwards  is  perfectly 
apparent  to  any  student  of  the  history  of  the  American 
pulpit:  the  varied  causes  of  this  state  of  religion  are  not  so 
easily  apparent,  but  occasionally  one  element  of  failure 
stands  out  vividly. 
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The  preacher  eloquently  arraigned  the  average  Christian  as 
a  good  deal  of  a  failure,  but  did  not  specify  a  single  grace 
he  needed  to  cultivate.  He  went  on  to  arraign  our  material¬ 
istic  civilization  for  callous  selfishness  and  declared  that  a 
civilization  which  allows  men  to  become  millionaires,  while 
multitudes  cannot  find  employment,  and  granaries  to  be 
bursting  with  food,  while  people  starve,  is  not  worthy  to 
be  called  a  civilization,  but  did  not  tell  us  of  any  changes 
which  should  be  made  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  affairs. 
Here  emerges  one  lack  in  modern  preaching. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  tell  people  they  are  in  danger  with¬ 
out  telling  them  which  way  to  run, 

- ♦ - 

It  is  widely  agreed  that  the  world  needs  repentance— 
of  some  sort.  Let  us  say,  first  of  all,  repentance  of  sin, 
real  repentance  of  real  sin.  Liberal  preachers  have  been 
prating  about  a  kind  of  soul  training  process,  a  more  care¬ 
ful  ^‘stumbling  up  stairs,”  to  the  end  that  we  may  stumble 
less,  but  it  has  made  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  state  of 
morals  and  religion.  In  fact  others  than  premillenialists 
are  thinking  that  things  are  not  improving  in  this  old  world 
and  that  we  need  most  real  repentance  of  real  sin.  Only 
such  preaching  will  correct  this  blundering  life.  Let  us 
have  again  Jeremiahs,  Savonarolas,  Finneys  in  the  pulpit 
and  Psychologists  who  believe  in  souls  in  our  universities. 

Then  we  need  also  economic  repentance.  We  need  to 
repent  of  our  gambling;  stock  gambling,  "betting  on  the 
ponies”,  gambling  over  the  bridge  table  and  in  lottery 
tickets,  gambling  in  futures  under  the  alluring  guise  of  in¬ 
stallment  payments.  After  the  great  depression  of  ’93-‘97 
business  began  again  on  an  absolutely  cash  basis.  We 
need  such  like  economic  repentance  now.  Before  1914 
frugality  was  considered  an  economic  virtue;  now  we  have 
become  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  spending  ourselves 
rich!  "Squandering  ourselves  into  prosperity.” 
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No  American  congregation  could  sit  smugly  contented 
in  their  seats  with  many  vacant  seats  round  about  them 
and  see  hundreds  of  visitors  standing  in  the  aisle,  as  is 
often  done  in  London  congregations.  Nor  would  visitors 
in  an  American  Church  continue  to  stand  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances;  they  would  go  away.  These  London  seats 
are  “reserved.”  How  dearly  the  English  people  love  "re¬ 
served”  things,  reserved  seats  in  Church,  in  a  public  din¬ 
ing  room,  in  the  railway  train,  even  reserved  porters  at 
the  terminal. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  many  American  Churches  have 
long  lines  of  visitors  waiting  to  be  seated  for  the  service, 
while  in  London  it  is  often  so?  These  varying  customs 
seem  to  arise  out  of  the  differing  desire  of  the  people  to 
attend  divine  service.  American  people  may  be  more  ex¬ 
cessively,  as  well  as  more  sensitively  polite;  but  English 
people  are  more  worshipful. 

- ♦ - 

"Wise"  men  are  gravely  announcing  that  the  way  to 
improve  the  farming  situation  is  to  reduce  taxes  and  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  farm  products.  Fine!  I  have  heard 
before  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  reduce  expenses  and  in¬ 
crease  income!  But  just  how  are  these  desirable  things 
to  be  achieved?  Taxes  are  assessed  by  office  holders,  our 
chosen  representatives,  who  are  not  noticeably  anxious  to 
reduce  their  own  income.  As  to  controlling  the  price  of 
farm  products,  men  have  desired  to  do  that  ever  since  the 
siege  of  Samaria.  But  the  influence  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  upon  prices  is  as  constant  as  the  influence  of  the 
moon  upon  the  tides — as  little  subject  to  manipulation. 

- ♦ - 

Most  war  monuments  glorify  war  and  stimulate  the  war 
spirit.  At  Cronberg,  Bavaria,  is  a  monument  which  sets 
war  in  its  true  light.  There  is  a  large  bronze  statue  of  a 
woman  who  sits  bowed  weeping.  On  the  base  of  the 
monument  is  a  tablet  depicting  the  departure  to  the  field  of 
battle;  the  train  waiting,  the  soldiers  bidding  farewell  to 
weeping  loved  ones,  and  a  skeleton  beating  the  drum. 

Death  beating  the  call  to  battle  and  woman  sitting  at 
home  to  weep.  This  is  war. 
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The  “racket"  is  with  us,  is  with  us  to  stay.  Having 
forced  itself  in  by  the  saloon  door,  it  has  become  so  fixed  in 
the  thought  and  vocabulary  of  the  business  world  that  it  is 
no  longer  an  anachronism,  but  simply  a  disreputable  citizen: 
a  linguistic  attempt  to  camouflage  organized  extortion. 

The  menace  of  the  racket  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
size  and  extent  of  the  organization,  so  the  greatest  of  all 
rackets  is  the  pension  racket,  organized  extortion  in  the 
name  of  commercialized  patriotism.  That  the  soldier  in 
the  Great  War,  or  in  any  war,  who  was  injured  by  the 
service  he  rendered  should  be  adequately  cared  for  by  the 
government,  is  a  universal  sentiment,  but  the  more  than 
three  millions  of  young  men  who  were  not  injured,  were 
indeed  even  benefitted,  by  the  discipline,  organized  to  de¬ 
mand  compensation  is  a  menace,  which,  unless  successfully 
resisted,  will  be  within  ten  years  a  Frankenstein  which  will 
crush  our  economic  life  and  bring  the  nation  to  dissolution. 
The  only  element  of  hope  in  the  case  is  that  not  all  of  the 
three  million  join  in  this  demand.  The  most  dangerous 
element  in  the  case  is  the  cowardly  demagogic  congress¬ 
man  who  is  frightened  into  pension  legislation  by  the 
threat  of  veterans  and  their  friends  in  his  district. 

The  idea  that  the  soldiers  lost  money  by  being  in  the 
war  and  that  those  who  remained  at  home  were  great 
gainers  is  an  utter  delusion;  the  veterans  as  a  class  are  no 
worse  off  now  than  any  other  class  of  young  men. 

- ♦ - 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Laymen’s 
Mission  Enquiry  and  its  setting  forth  on  its  long  junket 
the  wisdom  of  such  an  enquiry  was  sharply  questioned 
{Bibliotheca  Sacra),  It  did  not  promise  much  better 
than  the  investigation  of  the  coal  strike  in  Tennessee  by 
a  group  of  communistic  college  students.  The  findings  of 
this  Mission  Enquiry  are  now  seen  to  be  as  iconoclastic 
as  those  of  the  strike  committee,  and  not  less  dangerous. 
There  is  much  talk  about  Modernism  in  these  days  that  is 
little  more  than  hysteria;  some  people  think  that  any  new 
thing  which  they  hear  that  they  never  heard  before  must 
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surely  be  Modernism.  But  here  is  real  Modernism  of  the 
extremest  type.  Everything  for  which  the  great  mission 
enterprise  has  stood  in  all  the  centuries  this  committee  now 
proposes  to  displace  by  a  composite  religion  made  up  of 
elements  from  all  the  religions  of  the  world.  Christianity 
is  to  be  offered  to  the  world  as  merely  an  alternative!  This 
insolent  attack  by  extreme  liberalists  is  not  likely  to  deceive 
any  believers  in  the  Evangel. 

- ♦ - 

There  has  been  much  agitation  and  discussion  on  be- 
half  of  public  rights,  the  right  of  free  speech  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Indeed,  these  have  been  so  unduly 
stressed  that  another  and  more  fundamental  right  is  in 
the  greatest  danger  of  being  abrogated;  private  rights,  the 
right  to  privacy  in  an  upright  life.  One  word  will  explain, 
illustrate  and  justify  this  claim:  Lindbergh.  The  assump^ 
tion  of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  that, 
because  they  have  been  given  the  right  to  bring  into  the 
open  the  life  and  character  of  public  officials,  they  may 
also  open  ruthlessly  every  closet  in  any  private  home  that 
draws  their  attention  and  exhibit  to  the  curious  the  most 
sacred  privacies  of  the  home,  is  unendurable.  Some  of 
the  choicest  and  most  fragrant  flowers  are  those  that  love 
the  secluded  dell,  the  shaded  nook:  the  lily  of  the  valley, 
the  violet  and  the  trailing  arbutis.  So  they  are  the  sweet- 
est  of  human  virtues  that  bloom  and  give  off  their  frag¬ 
rance  only  in  the  seclusion  of  a  privacy  that  none  may 
invade. 

- ♦ - 

*'An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth”  has  been 
branded  Lex  talionis  and  so  the  morals  of  the  Mosaic 
code  forever  made  -  infamous.  But  cruelty  thus  attributed 
to  that  Age  is  certainly  not  in  accord  with  the  Law.  Many 
of  the  laws  were  especially  intended  to  mitigate  the 
cruelty  of  that  Age.  This  law  of  “an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth”  might  conceivably  be  interpreted  to  mean 
something  very  different,  that  the  punishment  should  be 
adequate  to  the  crime.  In  fact,  this  is  the  fundamental 
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principle  underlying  even  the  Lex  talionis.  With  such  in¬ 
terpretation,  there  is  nothing  more  needed  in  our  present 
day  jurisprudence  than  that  punishment  should  be  made 
adequate  to  the  crime,  made  so  that  no  criminal  should 
ever  be  allowed  to  profit  by  his  crime.  Much  of  the  crimes 
of  embezzlement,  of  robbery,  of  fraud,  of  bootlegging  and 
illicit  commerce  of  every  kind,  has  no  adequate  punish¬ 
ment;  the  crime  is  a  money  making  experience  and  for  that 
very  reason  continues  unabated  and  we  have  a  criminal 
class  deliberately  making  their  living  in  ways  that  are 
dark.  Let  there  be  “An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth",  punishment  adequate  to  the  crime,  so  that  it  no 
longer  promises  to  pay  to  commit  crime,  and  more  will  have 
been  done  to  stop  the  crime  wave  than  is  accomplished 
by  all  the  Commissions  of  investigation  and  resolutions  of 
Committees  of  Law  Associations  in  a  century. 

Except  for  crimes  of  revenge,  the  fundamental  question 
is.  Will  it  pay? 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 

THE  PREJUDICE  AGAINST  THEOLOGY 
By  John  Eluott  Wishart,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SEMINARY 

Theology  once  was  the  Queen  of  the  Sciences.  Now 
hes  she  there,  and  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence.  One 
who  like  the  writer  has  to  deal  with  this  subject,  is  in  cer¬ 
tain  circles  treated  with  a  kindly  but  patronizing  sympathy, 
and  is  often  asked  with  sad  incredulity.  “Do  you  think 
Theology  is  really  a  Science?"  Usually  the  questioner,  like 
“jesting  Pilate",  does  not  “stay  for  an  answer."  Among 
the  theological  disciplines,  certain  are  held  to  be  practical, 
but  Systematic  Theology  itself  is  not  one  of  these.  It  is 
theoretical,  and  the  implication,  implied  if  not  expressed, 
is  that  its  theorizing  is  based  on  matters  of  faith,  or  even 
of  guess-work,  and  that  no  certain  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  by  it.  It  is  unfavorably  contrasted  with  Religion. 
The  latter  is  a  life,  and  in  comparison  the  former  is  of 
little  worth,  the  whole  issue  frequently  being  summed  up 
in  the  statement,  it  does  not  matter  what  you  believe, 
if  your  conduct  is  right;  while  the  question  whether  one’s 
conduct  is  not  essentially  the  product  of  one’s  beliefs,  is 
quite  ignored.  The  thought— it  is  perhaps  an  extravagant 
compliment  to  call  it  that — ^would  seem  to  be  that  in  this 
highest  sphere  we  can  be  creatures  of  action  and  emotion, 
and  that  our  intellects  must  be  warned  off  with  the  sign. 
Keep  out;  or  forsooth  shut  up  in  a  water-tight  compart¬ 
ment  upon  which  the  floods  may  break  if  they  will,  wreak¬ 
ing  destruction,  and  yet  shall  the  voyage  be  completed  and 
the  safe  harbor  won  at  last. 

Some  small  consolation  might  be  found  in  the  consider¬ 
ation  that  if  Theology  is  fated  to  be  banished  into  the 
wilderness,  it  will  not  go  alone.  Faust,  sadly  disillusioned,  has 
of  course  no  use  for  it,  but  he  includes  other  studies  with  it. 

‘"Habe  nun,  ach.  Philosophic, 

Juristerei  und  Medizin 

Und,  leider!  auch  Theologie 

Durchaus  studiert,  mit  heissem  Bemuehn/* 
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The  modern  mood  would  echo  this,  though  it  would  not 
want  to  give  up  Medicine  nor  Jurisprudence.  But  Philoso¬ 
phy  is  in  almost  as  bad  repute  as  Theology.  The  best  of 
reasonings  are  put  out  of  court  when  they  can  be  con¬ 
demned  as  metaphysical  subtleties.  Certainly  Ethics  and 
Aesthetics  are  in  the  same  condemnation,  for  they  deal  with 
intangibles  that  cannot  be  weighed  in  scales  nor  measured 
with  the  exactest  instruments  of  precision.  Also  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  if  Psychology  can  escape  classification 
among  the  outcasts — ^at  least  the  sort  of  Psychology  which 
is  distinguishable  from  Physiology.  Dr.  John  B.  Watson, 
who  does  not  lack  confidence,  expects  that  Introspective 
Psychology  and  Functional  Psychology  will  give  place  to 
Behaviorism;  that  Philosophy  will  gradually  disappear  and 
become  the  history  of  science;  that  we  shall  have  only  ex¬ 
perimental  Ethics  based  entirely  upon  behavioristic  methods; 
that  Sociology  will  merge  into  behavioristic  social  Psychol¬ 
ogy  and  into  Economics;  and  that  Religion  will  be  replaced 
among  the  educated  by  experimental  Ethics  {Behaviorism, 
pp.  17-18).  Theology  is  not  thought  worthy  of  mention  in 
this  drastic  sentence  of  condemnation,  but  would  certainly 
be  consigned  to  the  same  limbo  with  the  others.  To  say 
the  least  it  will  have  pretty  good  company. 

On  the  other  hand,  signs  are  not  lacking  of  a  reaction 
which  may  even  restore  Theology  to  a  place  of  esteem. 
Behaviorism,  very  valuable  as  a  method,  is  probably  dead 
as  a  Philosophy.  Metaphysics,  which  according  to  William 
James  is  just  an  unusually  stubborn  search  for  reality,  has 
plenty  of  defenders  and  practitioners.  Mr.  G.  K.  Chester¬ 
ton  has  somewhere  said  in  effect  that  if  he  were  engaging 
a  maid  for  house  work,  the  important  question  to  ask  her 
would  be.  What  is  your  theory  of  the  universe?  The 
Germans  who  are  not  afraid  to  do  thorough  thinking,  have 
not  been  much  affected  by  this  prejudice.  Karl  Barth,  one 
of  the  most  influential  figures  in  their  university  life,  dares 
to  say,  "From  the  children’s  disease  of  being  ashamed  of 
theology,  I  think  I  have  to  some  degree  recovered"  ( The 
Word  of  God  and  the  Word  of  Man,  p.  97).  And  there 
are  those  today  who  make  bold  to  talk  of  a  scientific  the- 
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ology,  and  insist  that  it  deals  with  aspects  of  reality  and 
may  employ  the  empirical  method. 

For  Theology  of  some  sort  is  as  inevitable  as  thinking, 
and  is  cultivated  even  by  those  who  think  they  scorn  it. 
It  could  say  like  Emerson’s  Brahma. 

’“They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out; 

When  me  they  fly,  /  am  the  wings: 

I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt. 

And  I  the  hymn  the  Brahman  sings” 

What  is  Theology  but  an  attempt  to  give  a  rationale  of 
religious  experience,  or  in  particular,  of  Christian  ex¬ 
perience,  with  the  facts  and  truths  involved?  Religion  is 
a  life,  but  it  brings  us  into  contact  with  reality  and  so  is  a 
way  of  knowing.  Man  is  incurably  religious.  He  is  also 
an  incurable  thinker,  though  the  scoffers  may  in  scorn  assert 
that  it  is  only  occasionally  that  he  indulges  in  real  cogita¬ 
tion,  which  at  best  is  a  by-product  and  rather  a  poor  one. 
At  any  rate  we  must  use  such  powers  of  thought  as  we 
have,  for  there  is  no  other  way.  We  cannot  cease  to  do 
some  reasoning,  if  we  would;  and  no  sane  man  would,  if 
he  could.  Religion  is  no  doubt  better  than  Theology,  just 
as  good  conduct  is  better  than  Ethics,  and  music  and  paint¬ 
ing  better  than  theories  of  Aesthetics;  yet  we  shall  never 
reach  the  time  when  Ethics  and  Aesthetics  will  no  longer 
be  needed,  since  they  have  value  for  thought,  and  value 
also  for  morality  and  for  appreciation  of  beauty.  Theology 
surely  can  vindicate  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  sun  on  the 
same  grounds. 

For  that  matter  I  make  bold  to  affirm  that  every  re¬ 
ligious  man  has  a  Theology ^ ^  perhaps  every  man  whether 
religious  or  not.  If  one  says  that  he  intends  to  live  the 
good  life  and  that  this  can  best  be  done  without  any  specu¬ 
lations — he  has  enunciated  a  theory.  Saving  faith  is  no 
doubt  an  experience  rather  than  a  doctrine,  but  it  is  an 
experience  whose  thought  contents  can  be  stated  as  a 
doctrine.  The  avowals  of  so  great  a  Christian  as  D. 
L.  Moody  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Theology,  must 
be  discounted;  his  thinking  was  consistent  and  suf- 
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ficiently  systematic.  And  theologians  who  have  sought  to 
exclude  the  merely  intellectual  element  from  their  expo¬ 
sitions  of  religion — ^Schleiermacher  who  built  on  feeling  and 
Ritschl  who  sought  to  bar  Metaphysics  from  the  discipline 
with  which  he  dealt— have  at  least  written  ponderous  vol¬ 
umes  which  are  among  the  most  abstruse  in  this  realm  of 
literature.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  “Time’s  Revenges”  which 
occur  with  enough  frequency  to  make  one  suspect  that 
Clio  has  a  sense  of  humor.  Carlyle  advocated  silence — in 
forty  volumes.  David  Hume  probably  thought  of  himself 
as  a  man  of  letters  who  as  a  side  issue  destroyed  Meta¬ 
physics:  now  his  History  of  England  is  not  taken  seriously, 
but  no  book  on  Philosophy  is  complete  which  does  not  give 
him  a  place  by  the  side  of  Aristotle  and  Kant.  Likewise 
Schleiermacher  and  Ritschl  who  sometimes  seem  to  dispar¬ 
age  Theology  in  its  intellectual  aspect,  are  among  the  most 
intellectual  of  theologians. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  every  man  or  even  many  men  have 
thought  out  the  implications  of  such  religious  life  as  they 
have  experienced.  Our  knowledge  is  usually  vague  and 
hazy,  rarely  tested  by  persistent  reflection,  and  the  necessity 
of  analysis  and  self-questioning  is  disturbing  to  us.  We 
must  think,  but  we  do  not  often  reason.  To  live  an  un¬ 
criticised  life  is  the  easy  and  natural  thing  for  us. 

_  • 

To  say  that  each  man  has  his  theory  of  reality  is  not  to 
say  that  he  has  a  rational  and  consistent  theory.  Much 
criticism  of  Theology  is  deserved,  in  so  far  as  it  denounces 
false  views  that  misrepresent  man’s  experience  of  God;  but 
at  the  same  time  quite  indiscriminate  in  assuming  that  the 
confutation  of  bad  Theology  is  the  condemnation  of  all 
Theology.  The  obvious  truth  is  that  the  remedy  for  false 
speculations  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  renouncing  all  specula¬ 
tion,  which  is  impossible,  but  in  evolving  better  speculations. 
As  an  apologist  for  the  “Queen  of  Sciences”  I  certainly 
do  not  hold  myself  ready  to  defend  all  the  hosts  of  vagaries 
that  have  marched  under  its  banner.  Browning’s  Caliban 
was  if  you  please  a  theologian,  but  his  ideas  of  Setebos  are 
to  be  rejected  not  because  they  are  Theology,  “natural 
theology  in  the  island”,  but  because  they  are  false. 
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If  we  ask  why  this  prejudice  against  Theology  has  de¬ 
veloped,  we  shall  perhaps  be  answered  in  the  words  which 
the  men  of  Israel  addressed  to  Rehoboam,  "See  to  thine 
own  house,  David."  If  this  noble  discipline  has  fallen  into 
disrepute,  it  may  well  begin  at  home  in  its  search  for  the 
causes.  It  may  be  healthy  for  Dogmatica,  which  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  rigid  inflexibility,  to  betake  itself  once  in  a  while  to 
Confessions  after  the  example  of  one  of  its  greatest  Doc¬ 
tors.  Those  who  refuse  to  believe  that  the  Church  or  the 
Pope  is  infallible,  must  beware  lest  they  seem  to  make  a 
like  claim,  with  far  less  plausibility,  for  their  own  thinking. 

One  reason  for  these  severe  criticisms  is  that  Theology 
has  often  got  out  of  its  place  and  tried  to  usurp  functions 
that  do  not  belong  to  it.  It  has  sometimes  posed  as  a 
substitute  for  Religion.  The  former  is  related  to  the  latter 
as  Ethics  is  to  Morality,  as  the  theory  of  Music  is  to 
songs  and  symphonies,  as  Aesthetics  is  to  paintings  and 
sculptures  and  cathedrals.  Now  Morality  is  better  than 
Ethics  if  one  must  choose  between  them,  and  a  song  of 
Schubert  is  better  than  a  book  on  Harmony,  and  Lincoln 
Cathedral  is  better  than  an  exposition  of  the  science  of 
architecture.  Nevertheless  the  study  of  Ethics  and  of  Har¬ 
mony  and  of  Architecture  has  a  very  legitimate  place,  not 
least  because  acquaintance  with  theory  in  each  case  will 
help  practice,  and  so  we  shall  have  better  living  and  bet¬ 
ter  songs  and  better  cathedrals,  and  also  better  power  of 
discriminating  the  good  from  the  bad,  higher  enjoyment  of 
the  one  and  readier  rejection  of  the  other.  But  it  is  intoler¬ 
able  to  maintain  that  a  knowledge  of  Ethics  is  sufficient 
without  moral  living,  that  if  one  know  Thorough-Bass  he 
possesses  all  that  he  could  learn  and  enjoy  from  hearing 
Bach’s  music,  that  we  may  well  neglect  Raphael  and  Rem¬ 
brandt  and  instead  devote  ourselves  to  the  science  of  lines 
and  colors. 

Now  the  business  of  Theology  is  to  give  a  rationale  of 
the  Christian  experience,  including  the  historic  facts  and 
the  historic  revelation  upon  which  it  is  based.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  experience  can  be  taught  by  another  though 
probably  it  can  be  caught  from  another.  And  Theology  in 
the  broadest  sense,  in  which  it  would  include  preaching 
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and  religious  teaching,  must  aim  not  only  to  give  a  scien- 
tific  exposition  of  the  implications  of  this  experience,  but  to 
clarify  its  meaning,  to  emphasize  the  need  of  it,  to  show 
its  worth  and  its  availability,  and  to  do  all  that  can  be  done 
to  help  men  to  gain  it.  But  it  is  a  betrayal  if  it  seeks  to 
take  the  place  of  its  master,  when  it  is  only  a  servant.  It 
is  a  betrayal  if  it  is  assumed,  though  only  by  implication, 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  teachings  of  Augustine 
or  Aquinas  or  Calvin  or  Hodge  will  pass  muster  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next  in  exchange  for  trust  in  God  and 
fellowship  with  him.  for  imitation  of  Christ,  for  love  to  our 
fellowmen.  Of  course  it  is  easier  to  decide  whether  one’s 
opinions  are  orthodox  according  to  some  fixed  standard 
than  to  probe  the  state  of  his  heart;  and  the  paper  currency 
of  the  former  may  sometimes  be  accepted  by  the  world  and 
even  by  one’s  self  instead  of  the  pure  gold  of  the  latter.  It 
is  easier  for  a  Church  Session  to  make  sure  whether  an  ap¬ 
plicant  for  membership  knows  the  Shorter  Catechism  than 
to  learn  whether  his  heart  is  full  of  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  we  must  not  consent 
that  the  former  may  compensate  for  the  lack  of  the  latter. 
The  genuine  religious  test  is  undoubtedly  difficult  of  ap¬ 
plication  by  men  who  cannot  read  the  heart,  but  a  credible 
profession  of  faith  in  Christ  supported  by  a  life  consistent 
with  it  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  correctness  of  intel¬ 
lectual  belief. 

Most,  if  not  all,  religious  persecution  is  an  example  of 
the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  place — Theology  which  is  in¬ 
dispensable  in  its  own  realm,  insisting  that  it  has  the  values 
of  Religion.  An  Austrian  inquisitor  had  this  to  say  of  his 
victims,  “The  heretics  are  known  by  their  walk  and  conver¬ 
sation:  they  live  quietly  and  modestly;  they  have  no  pride 
in  dress;  their  learned  men  are  tailors  and  weavers;  they  do 
not  heap  up  riches,  but  are  content  with  what  is  necessary; 
they  live  chastely;  they  are  temperate  in  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing;  they  never  go  to  taverns,  nor  to  public  dances,  nor  to 
any  such  vanities;  they  refrain  from  all  foul  language,  from 
backbiting,  from  thoughtless  speech,  from  lying  and  swear¬ 
ing’’  ( Quoted  by  Lindsay.  History  of  the  Reformation,  Vol. 
1,  p.  152).  Apparently  these  were  good,  quiet,  religious 
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people,  but  their  thinking  did  not  conform  to  the  type  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  authorities;  so  they  were  tortured  on  the 
rack  or  sent  to  the  stake.  Such  results  do  not  justify  the 
conclusion  that  we  must  no  longer  attempt  to  think  rational¬ 
ly  and  systematically  in  the  realm  of  religion.  They  prove 
something  far  less  startling  and  indeed  quite  undisputed, 
that  the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  place  may  be  dangerous. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  prejudice  of  which  we  speak  is  in  the 
ascendant,  while  this  particular  cause  of  it  is  suffering 
eclipse,  the  Inquisition  belonging  to  the  dead  past  and  the 
use  of  the  Catechism  being  almost  abandoned,  the  present 
tendency,  except  as  it  is  a  survival  of  resentments  aroused 
in  other  days,  must  be  traced  to  different  sources. 

Theology  has  often  been  in  error  and  has  now  and  again 
been  compelled  to  revise  or  abandon  some  of  its  dogmas. 
Assuredly  in  this  respect  it  is  not  singular,  in  a  world  where 
we  know  only  in  part  and  our  best  thinking  merely  ap¬ 
proximates  the  perfect  truth.  But  there  are  two  sorts  of 
mistakes,  opposite  in  kind,  of  which  it  has  been  accused 
with  some  reason,  and  which  tend  to  weaken  confidence  in 
its  conclusions. 

It  has  sometimes  tried  to  do  too  much.  Library  shelves 
groan  under  the  ponderous  tomes  in  which  it  is,  as  the 
scoffers  would  say,  sepulchered.  Nor  is  this  fault  confined 
to  St.  Augustine  who  bewailed  his  own  loquacity,  or  to 
the  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  most  noted 
theologian  of  Germany,  Karl  Barth,  has  begun  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  Dogmatics,  in  a  volume  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty  three  pages,  but  he  calls  it  Prolegomena,  and  the  com¬ 
pleted  work  may  run  to  some  six  similar  books.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  reader  who  has  not  the  speed  nor  the  exact  memory 
of  Lord  Macaulay,  can  echo  such  a  complaint  as  he  utters 
against  Nares’  Memoirs  of  Lord  Burleigh,  “Such  a  book 
might,  before  the  deluge,  have  been  considered  as  light 
reading  by  Hilpa  and  Shalum.  But  unhappily  the  life  of 
man  is  now  threescore  years  and  ten;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  it  somewhat  unfair  in  Dr.  Nares  to  demand  from  us 
so  large  a  portion  of  so  short  an  existence.” 

But  the  fault  here  deprecated  does  not  consist  in  the 
wasting  of  paper  and  ink  and  the  leisure  of  readers.  Of 
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making  many  books  there  is  no  end  and  theologians  have 
not  in  this  respect  been  sinners  above  all  others.  Indeed 
many  pages  have  been  covered  by  arguments  that  there 
are  whole  realms  of  thought  with  which  Christian  dog¬ 
matics  cannot  deal.  But  nevertheless  long  disquisitions 
have  been  devoted  to  questions  that  are  not  important  for 
religion,  that  are  merely  curious  or  even  frivolous,  and  with 
regard  to  which  no  certainty  is  attainable.  What  was  the 
day  and  hour  of  creation?  How  many  angels  can  stand 
on  the  head  of  a  pin?  Is  the  universal  before  the  particular, 
or  in  it,  or  after  it?  Is  the  divine  decree  supralapsarian  or 
sublapsarian?  These  and  scores  of  other  problems  as  ab¬ 
struse  and  as  remote  from  life  have  been  discussed  with  an 
acuteness  and  a  power  of  logic  that  our  practical  age  feels 
might  have  been  put  to  better  use.  This  fault  makes  the 
modern  man  as  impatient  as  was  Carlyle  after  listening  to 
an  eloquent  conversation  by  Macaulay  which  as  usual  tend¬ 
ed  to  become  a  monologue^ — “As  if  it  could  matter  the 
value  of  a  brass  farthing  to  any  human  being  who  wrote 
the  Letters  of  Junius.” 

But  this  accusation  can  hardly  be  made  good  against  the 
Theology  of  today,  however  true  it  may  once  have  been, 
and  a  prejudice  which  is  almost  a  novel  feature  of  the 
present  cannot  so  be  accounted  for.  We  of  this  age  may 
assert  with  Hamlet’s  players,  “I  hope  we  have  reformed  that 
indifferently  with  us,  sir.”  Theology  has  lost  many  a 
skirmish  only  to  find  that  the  position  that  it  had  defended 
with  the  desperation  of  despair  was  an  unimportant  outpost 
whose  loss  was  real  gain,  and  it  has  become  convinced  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  fortify  lines  of  redoubts  far  in  advance  of 
the  citadel  and  unconnected  with  it.  In  particular  the  use 
of  the  Bible  as  a  source  of  dogma  has  been  revolutionized. 
We  can  no  longer  take  it  as  having  invariable  value  and 
equal  authority  in  all  its  parts,  so  that  any  sentence  from 
a  canonical  book  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  statement  of  truth. 
The  proof-text  method  was  once  a  positive  and  easy  way 
of  settling  all  sorts  of  questions  but  it  is  no  longer  con¬ 
vincing.  The  historical,  critical,  and  archaeological  study 
of  the  scriptures  has  made  them  far  more  living  and  inter¬ 
esting,  but  they  cannot  now  be  treated  as  a  compendium 
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of  theological  doctrines,  though  there  are  portions  that  have 
almost  the  form  of  a  treatise.  In  the  case  of  each  writer 
we  wish  to  learn,  if  we  can,  what  was  the  situation  that  he 
faced,  to  whom  was  his  message  addressed,  what  were  the 
problems  of  his  day,  and  what  solution  of  these  problems 
can  be  found  in  his  words,  addressed  primarily  to  the  men 
of  his  own  age.  Especially,  if  we  hold  that  revelation  is 
progressive,  we  must  say  that  a  greater  height  was  reached 
at  the  end  of  the  progress  than  at  the  beginning  or  the 
middle,  and  that  at  the  lower  stages  no  such  safe  guidance 
is  to  be  found  as  at  the  climax  of  the  process.  Undoubted- 
ly  all  this  has  made  the  task  of  the  theologian  harder.  There 
are  fewer  issues  that  can  be  settled  by  a  “Thus  saith  the 
Lord.”  We  are  more  hesitant  and  tentative  than  of  yore. 
We  are  guided  by  the  sweep  of  the  teaching  of  Isaiah  or 
Paul,  rather  than  by  single  utterances  however  striking. 
We  insist  that  Biblical  Theology  shall  go  before  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  Systematic  Theology.  Thus  the  range 
of  the  subjects  with  which  we  deal  has  been  greatly  nar¬ 
rowed,  but  perhaps  their  values  have  been  only  enhanced. 
The  limiting  of  the  extension  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  mean 
a  deepening  of  the  intention. 

This  process  has  gone  so  far  that  one  of  the  chief  weak¬ 
nesses  of  Theology  now,  as  many  think,  is  at  the  opposite 
extreme  to  that  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  It  is  argu¬ 
able  that  the  prejudice  against  it  is  largely  caused  by  the 
fact  that  it  speaks  in  such  uncertain  tones,  that  it  seems 
scarcely  to  have  a  message,  that  it  is  more  skillful  at  tearing 
down  old  structures  than  at  building  new  ones,  that  it  has 
more  to  say  about  what  should  not  be  believed  than  about 
the  facts  and  truths  to  which  faith  can  cling.  Some  be¬ 
wildered  people  are  ready  to  address  their  religious  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  words  of  Goethe,  “Tell  me  no  more  of  your 
doubts.  I  have  enough  of  my  own.  But  if  you  know 
any  thing,  impart  that  to  me.” 

The  climax,  or  rather  the  nadir,  of  this  latter  tendency 
has  been  reached  by  that  group,  calling  themselves  Human¬ 
ists,  who  are  founders  and  protagonists  of  a  religion  with¬ 
out  God.  In  so  far  as  their  movement  succeeds  it  will  put 
Theology  out  of  business,  for  religion  without  God  is  not 
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religion,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Sciences  will  disappear.  What  material  would  be  left  for 
this  discipline  to  work  on?  Humanism  would  fain  retain 
the  word  Religion  but  it  has  deprived  it  of  its  accepted 
meaning,  and  no  good  reason  can  be  given  for  the  use  of 
the  name  for  a  concept,  different  from  that  which  the  com> 
mon  man  understands  by  it,  especially  when  there  are  other 
terms  to  describe  the  thing  more  accurately — unless  its  em¬ 
ployment  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  If  all  that  is  left  of  the  higher  life  is  the  cultivation 
and  perfecting  of  ourselves.  Theology  must  give  place  to 
the  study  of  Culture.  If  morality  is  to  be  the  surrogate  for 
religion,  we  may  have  Ethics  but  not  Theology.  If  our 
highest  ideal  is  the  service  of  man  and  the  bettering  of 
society,  let  us  study  Sociology  as  our  only  Theology.  If 
prayer  and  the  aspirations  of  the  saints  and  mystics  are  en¬ 
tirely  subjective,  wishful  thinking,  interesting  states  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  without  any  reality  corresponding  to  them.  The¬ 
ology  has  been  swallowed  up  by  Psychology.  When  The¬ 
ology  abdicates  its  throne,  when  it  admits  that  it  no  longer 
has  any  function,  when  it  confesses  that  the  materials  out 
of  which  it  once  built  imposing  structures,  “are  melted  into 
air,  into  thin  air,”  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  fails  to  hold  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  the  respect  of  men.  In  such  circumstances 
what  we  have  called  a  prejudice  ought  rather  to  be  de¬ 
nominated  a  righteous  condemnation.  We  have  become 
more  modest.  We  admit  that  there  are  many  problems 
with  which  our  discipline  has  nothing  to  do.  But  religion 
and  specifically  the  Christian  Religion  is  still  a  living  thing, 
which  being  the  case,  the  study  of  Dogmatics  is  not  out 
of  date. 

So  much  for  alleged  causes  of  this  prejudice  for  which, 
as  it  may  be  thought.  Theology  itself  is  to  blame.  But 
there  are  certain  other  reasons  for  the  situation,  and,  as  it 
is  a  phenomenon  of  the  present  day,  it  is  probably  to  be 
traced  to  these  rather  than  to  those  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  last  of  them. 

The  first  is  inertia.  Thorough  work  in  Theology  means 
effort,  it  means  some  knowledge  of  a  vast  literature  which 
comparatively  few  can  master,  it  means  a  stubborn  en- 
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deavor  to  think  things  through.  There  are  truths  of  re- 
ligion  so  simple  that  a  child  can  understand  them,  and  those 
most  necessary  to  be  known  are  thus  comprehensible  or 
have  aspects  that  are  thus  comprehensible.  But  there  are 
also  mysteries  so  profound  and  problems  so  obscure  that 
this  discipline  may  be  counted  the  twin  of  Metaphysics, 
for  there  are  many  deep  questions  that  both  must  attempt 
to  answer.  Now  a  man  may  have  no  taste  for  Metaphysics 
and  yet  be  a  good  Christian,  just  as  one  may  be  ignorant 
of  Ethics  and  yet  live  a  highly  moral  life,  just  as  there  are 
lovers  of  music  who  never  practiced  Czerny’s  Exercises  in 
Velocity.  But  there  have  been  university  men  who  have 
refused  to  elect  courses  in  Ethics,  not  because  their  mor¬ 
ality  was  high,  but  because  their  indolence  was  great;  there 
have  been  would-be  virtuosos  who  have  neglected  hard 
work  at  the  piano,  not  from  devotion  to  music  but  from 
devotion  to  leisure;  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  those  that 
decry  efforts  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  religion,  are 
moved  not  wholly  by  reverence  for  the  things  not  seen  but 
also  by  unwillingness  to  gird  themselves  for  hard  honest 
thinking.  Free  inquiry  need  not  imply  the  least  tendency 
to  sacrilege.  Jeremiah  was  able  to  combine  the  lowliest 
awe  with  the  most  outspoken  questioning;  “Righteous  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  when  I  plead  with  thee;  yet  would  I  reason 
the  cause  with  thee;  wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked 
prosper?  wherefore  are  they  at  ease  that  deal  very  treach¬ 
erously”  ( Jer.  12:1). 

On  the  other  hand  the  list  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  in¬ 
cludes  one  called  in  old  times  Accidie,  or  Sloth.  To  charge 
others  with  this  fault  may  be  too  much  like  hurling  a  stone 
from  a  glass  house.  The  man  who  is  most  blameworthy  in 
this  respect,  to  the  immediate  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  is  himself.  But  in  the  battle  against  self-deception, 
he  tries  to  discriminate  clearly  laziness  and  holiness.  If 
he  is  not  free  from  this  mortal  sin,  it  is  his  aim  to  recognize 
it  for  what  it  is  and  never,  even  in  self-defence,  to  allow 
it  to  parade  as  a  cardinal  virtue. 

But  Accidie  is  not  peculiar  to  this  age.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  the  special  temptation  of  the  monk  when  exhausted 
by  fasting  or  labor ^ — ^though  rather  in  the  sense  of  spiritual 
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dullness  and  lethargy.  Is  there  any  special  fitness  in  men¬ 
tioning  this  as  the  cause  of  a  recent  phenomenon,  especially, 
considering  that,  though  there  are  slothful  people  among 
us,  indolence  has  never  been  reckoned  as  a  characteristic 
weakness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  while  the  prejudice  against 
Theology  is  most  vocal  in  English-speaking  lands?  I  think 
there  is.  Certainly  every  man  in  a  true  sense  has  his 
Theology  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  present  that  every 
man  is  ready  to  pronounce  upon  questions  of  Dogma.  The 
time  was  when  the  explanation  of  difficulties  in  this  field 
was  left  largely  to  those  presumed  to  have  authority  to 
speak  either  because  of  ecclesiastical  position  or  because  of 
ability  and  expert  knowledge.  The  universality  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  have  made  such 
naive  faith  in  alleged  superiors  seem  quaint  and  antique. 
Even  the  infallible  decisions,  and  those  who  defend  its 
unique  claims  on  the  ground  that  man  needs  inerrant  guid¬ 
ance  in  matters  of  religion,  sometimes  under  pressure  offer 
the  inconsistent  apology  that  ex  cathedra  deliverances  have 
been  very  rare,  the  power  to  help  human  weakness  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  assertion  that  such  help  is  hardly  ever  given. 
There  is  no  reason  to  regret  this  changed  situation,  and 
such  regrets  would  in  any  case  be  futile  for  we  cannot  bring 
back  the  past.  The  theologian  can  never  again  take  the 
position  of  a  superior  handing  down  the  law  to  the  masses 
or  of  a  sage  explaining  what  no  one  else  understands.  But 
his  new  status  has  some  curious  results. 

There  is  now  no  lack  of  confident  assertion  upon  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  distinctly  theological,  without  much  suspicion 
that  they  demand  thought  and  study.  Probably  a  thousand 
men  are  ready  to  scoff  at  John  Calvin  as  a  harsh  bigot  and 
tyrant,  to  one  who  has  actually  read  any  of  his  masterly 
writings.  In  particular  the  popular  attitude  is  that  The¬ 
ology  has  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting, 
though  the  accepted  ideas  as  to  what  this  discipline  really 
is  and  what  it  is  trying  to  do,  are  of  the  dimmest  and  haziest 
sort.  Problems  that  kindled  the  minds  and  warmed  the 
hearts  of  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  history,  are 
waved  aside  as  trivial  by  those  who  do  not  trouble  them¬ 
selves  to  look  into  them.  The  speculations  of  one  man  or 
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of  one  age,  imperfectly  grasped,  are  set  aside  as  absurd, 
and  the  vast  inference  is  drawn  that  thereby  all  doctrinal 
conclusions  are  rendered  nugatory — ^as  if  thought  could  not 
change  and  make  progress  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  Super¬ 
ficiality  displays  a  dogmatism  of  its  own  in  opposing  dogma, 
understanding  neither  what  it  says  nor  whereof  it  affirms. 
The  cure  for  this  kind  of  prejudice  is.  Come  and  see.  It 
is  not  properly  called  practicality  or  scepticism.  It  is 
Accidie. 

But  in  all  likelihood  a  more  fundamental  cause  of  the 
prevailing  prejudice  against  Theology,  is  the  scientific  spirit 
and  the  amazing  achievements  of  modern  science.  There 
has  indeed  been  much  discussion  of  the  warfare  of  Science 
and  Theology,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter.  Andrew 
D.  White  in  his  book  with  this  title,  explained,  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  that  this  warfare  was  not  against  Religion  but 
against  creeds  and  doctrines.  Nevertheless  it  has  been 
insisted  by  many  that  the  victories  have  constantly  been 
on  one  side,  and  that  Dogma  has  been  driven  from  posi¬ 
tion  after  position.  There  is  something  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side,  such  as  that  the  abandonment  of 
views  once  held,  has  not  been  limited  to  either  camp,  that 
if  it  is  alleged  that  Religion  arose  out  of  superstition. 
Astronomy  in  like  manner  began  as  Astrology  and  Chem¬ 
istry  as  Alchemy.  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  press  such 
considerations.  We  have  had  to  retire  from  many  forward 
redoubts.  The  territory  that  we  can  hold  is  not  so  ex¬ 
tensive  as  we  once  thought.  This  admission  only  means 
that,  as  has  been  already  admitted,  we  have  sometimes 
tried  to  do  too  much,  we  have  attempted  to  fortify  salients 
that  were  not  essential  to  the  defence,  our  defeats  have 
really  been  gains  because  they  have  driven  us  back  to 
stronger,  to  impregnable  positions. 

But  this  optimistic  conclusion  is  strongly  contested.  There 
are  many  who  declaim  vociferously  that  Science  has  been 
making  constant  inroads  on  the  territory  of  Theology  and 
even  of  Religion,  that  it  is  leaving  less  and  less  standing- 
room,  and  that  it  may  be  expected  to  take  over  the  whole 
domain.  In  particular,  dogmatic  studies  are  unfavorably 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  physicist  and  the  chemist,  in 
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the  matter  of  accuracy  and  of  tangible  results.  Progress 
has  been  made  in  the  latter,  what  is  gained  is  held,  and 
there  has  been  advance  in  the  understanding  and  control 
of  the  forces  of  nature.  It  is  urged  that  if  Theology  and 
Metaphysics  and  Ethics  could  show  any  hint  of  such  a 
steady  onward  march,  they  would  at  the  long  last  have 
vindicated  their  right  to  be  called  sciences. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  comparative  exactness  of  the 
methods  and  the  conclusions  of  physical  investigation.  And 
there  are  those  who  would  make  such  exactness  a  criterion 
of  the  value  of  a  study  and  even  of  the  reality  of  the 
material  that  is  studied.  Thus  the  Behaviourists  of  the 
extreme  type  are  trying  to  construct  a  Psychology  that 
shall  measure  up  to  this  standard,  and  they  cavalierly  deny 
that  there  are  such  things  as  thought  and  consciousness 
because  these  cannot  be  tested  by  instruments  of  precision 
and  are  not  easy  to  define.  But  that  is  simply  to  reject 
some  phases  of  existence.  It  is  to  make  one’s  science  the 
measure  of  the  universe.  It  is  to  fix  a  pattern  and  then  to 
say  that  whatever  does  not  fit  this  frame-work  is  non^ 
existent.  If  there  are  entities  that  cannot  be  weighed  in 
the  balances,  nor  measured  by  any  yard-stick,  nor  examined 
in  any  test-tube,  the  truly  scientific  attitude  is  to  deal  with 
them  in  accordance  with  their  natures.  And  there  may  be 
realms  of  reality  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  reach  the 
exactness  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  because  the  subjects 
of  study  do  not  lend  themselves  to  quantitative  treatment. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  Philosophy^ 

and  surely  more  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  Geology  or 
even  your  Astronomy. 

Now  Theology  is  concerned  with  what  ‘.‘eye  hath  not 
seen  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man;  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him.”  It  does  not  have  the  precision  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  measurements  and  pointer  readings,  but  it  shares 
that  defect^if  it  is  a  defect'— with  Metaphysics  and  Ethics, 
and  with  that  Psychology  which  is  something  more  than 
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Physiology.  Our  values  are  imponderables  but  if  they  are 
rightly  named,  they  of  all  our  possessions  have  the  most 
worth.  Goodness  however,  has  no  length  and  breadth 
and  thickness.  The  depths  of  divine  love  cannot  be  sound¬ 
ed  by  any  line  of  a  given  number  of  fathoms.  Righteous¬ 
ness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  have  no  price 
that  can  be  fixed  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  But  if  these 
unseen  and  eternal  realities  are  not  capable  of  scientific 
treatment,  then  the  worse  for  Science,  for  that  means  that 
the  highest  realms  are  beyond  its  ken.  If  however  we  ac¬ 
cept  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann’s  definition,  and  say,  “Wherever 
phenomena,  be  they  ‘subjective’  or  ‘objective’,  mechanical, 
determinate,  indeterminate,  organic,  or  human,  are  in¬ 
vestigated  with  the  purpose  of  verifying  hypotheses,  there 
science  is  at  work’’.  Theology  may  boldly  claim  that  it  is, 
or  at  least  can  be,  a  science,  though  owing  to  the  nature 
of  its  subject-matter,  its  investigations  cannot  employ  the 
method  of  quantitative  measurements.  Perhaps  however, 
because  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  and  the  misunder¬ 
standings  to  which  it  gives  rise,  it  had  better  be  abandoned 
by  students  of  religion,  and  left  to  those  disciplines  that 
are  concerned  with  physical  nature^without  admitting  for 
a  moment  that  the  data  with  which  the  former  deal  are  less 
real  than  those  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Theology  thus  can  vindicate  its  right  to  a  place  in  the 
sun.  But  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  are  convinced  that 
it  has  no  such  right.  So,  pointed  questions  are  asked  which 
can  hardly  be  answered  by  a  prompt  Yes  or  No,  and  hesi¬ 
tation  is  set  down  as  a  confession  of  defeat.  Does  The¬ 
ology  really  deal  with  tangible  facts?  Certainly  not  with 
facts  so  physically  tangible  as  those  from  which  the 
Geologist,  for  example,  draws  his  inferences.  Can  your  in¬ 
vestigation  point  to  any  considerable  number  of  conclusions 
which  must  be  accepted  by  all  competent  students  of  the 
phenomena?  No,  there  is  not  the  kind  and  perhaps  not  the 
degree  of  certainty  that  belong  to  the  results  of  mathe¬ 
matical  demonstrations  or  chemical  experiments.  Has  there 
been  a  constant  advance,  each  investigator  building  upon  a 
solid  foundation  of  demonstrated  truths  ascertained  by  his 
predecessors?  Religious  thinking  ought  to  be  progressive 
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but  its  history  does  not  show  quite  the  sort  of  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  Astronomy.  Such  cross-questioning 
seems  quite  unfavorable  to  the  defendant,  “and  it  doth 
fascinate,  and  bind  hand  and  foot,  those  that  are  either 
shallow  in  judgment  or  weak  in  courage,  which” — ^as  Lord 
Bacon  cynically  thought^ — “are  the  greatest  part.” 

In  quite  a  different  way  Theology,  or  at  least  certain 
branches  of  it,  are  accused  of  failure  to  deal  with  hard 
realities,  of  walking  in  the  air  and  not  on  the  ground,  of 
being  visionary  and  impractical,  when  the  truth  is  that 
their  doctrines  are  coming  too  close  for  comfort  to  men's 
business  and  bosoms.  Theology  has  not  ceased  to  be  The¬ 
ology  when  it  investigates  the  application  of  religious  truth 
to  business,  to  industry,  to  international  affairs.  Our  sub¬ 
ject  in  its  broadest  sense  would  include  all  efforts  to  draw 
out  and  systematize  the  facts  and  teachings  that  are  the 
basis  of  Christianity.  Religious  Sociology  and  the  older 
Dogmatics  are  departments  of  one  discipline,  they  are  in 
the  same  boat,  and  it  is  not  wise  in  either  of  them  to  rock 
the  vessel. 

Now  since  the  time  when  Amos  was  called  a  fanatic  and 
ordered  to  go  home  and  make  his  living  in  his  own  pro¬ 
vince,  it  has  been  a  standing  complaint  against  the  teachers 
of  religion  that  they  interfere  with  established  institutions, 
that  their  pernicious  activity  endangers  vested  interests. 
“These  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come 
hither  also.”  There  would  have  been  far  less  criticism  of 
our  Luthers  and  Calvins  in  many  quarters,  if  they  had  not 
been  so  inclined  to  insist  that  doctrine  was  worthless  unless 
it  was  put  into  practice  in  personal  and  social  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  charges  that  can  justly  be  made 
against  some  Theology  in  some  ages,  is  that  it  has  been 
willing  to  secure  its  own  comfort  and  ease  by  shutting  its 
eyes  to  wrong  and  oppression  and  indulging  in  fine-spun 
speculations  which  had  little  relation  to  actual  conditions. 

On  this  score  there  are  today  abundant  complaints  of 
theologians  who  are  accused  of  getting  out  of  their  spheres, 
by  bringing  in  eery,  intangible,  impractical,  considerations 
when  the  questions  to  be  decided  are  wholly  economic  or 
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political.  The  religious  teacher  is  forsooth  meddling  in  a 
province  which  is  not  his  own,  when  he  says.  You  are  your 
brother’s  keeper  even  if  that  brother  is  a  black  man;  when 
he  asserts  that  the  curse  of  the  people  comes  rightly  upon 
him  that  withholdeth  grain  from  the  poor,  even  though  he 
merely  cornered  the  stock  market;  when  he  holds  that  plain 
theft  may  be  concealed  under  the  watering  of  stock;  when 
he  charges  that  a  scale  of  wages  may  be  so  low  that  it 
amounts  to  selling  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes;  when  he 
insists  that  an  industrial  system  working  on  the  principle 
of  unchecked  competition  is  built  upon  the  law  of  the  jungle 
rather  than  the  law  of  Christ;  when  he  dares  to  say  that 
what  is  an  abominable  crime  if  done  by  an  individual  does 
not  become  a  virtue  if  it  becomes  the  policy  of  a  nation; 
or  when  he  agrees  with  Hosea  Bigelow, 

Es  for  war,  I  call  it  murder; 

There  you  hev’  it  plain  and  flat, 

I  don't  wunt  to  go  no  furder 

Than  my  testyment  fur  that. 

Be  it  so.  To  this  charge  we  plead  guilty. 

If  one  aimed  at  completeness  of  treatment,  one  would 
need  to  mention  those  critics  of  Theology  who,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Psychology,  deny  its  very  possibility, 
some  asserting  that  thought  and  consciousness  are  nothing 
but  reactions  of  the  organism,  some  that  religious  phe- 
nomena  are  fond  projections  into  the  field  of  reality  of  our 
own  wishes  and  dreams,  and  others 'that  our  prayers  and 
aspirations  are  in  any  case  entirely  subjective,  "a  voice  fiy- 
ing  by  to  be  lost  on  an  endless  sea”.  We  could  answer 
that  at  least  the  higher  faiths  curb  rather  than  indulge  our 
natural  desires  and  that  if  our  thinking  here  is  subjective, 
so  is  it  in  the  field  of  Astronomy  and  Physics,  that  if  it  be^ 
lieves  it  is  touching  existence  in  the  latter  cases  it  feels 
the  same  assurance  in  the  former.  But  in  any  case  such 
attacks  are  not  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  Theologian. 
It  is  Religion  rather  than  Dogma  that  is  assailed.  Religion 
and  Metaphysics  and  Ethics  and  Aesthetics.  We  make  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  if  faith  in  God  and  in  goodness  and 
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beauty  must  be  given  up,  our  investigations  are  mere  moon¬ 
shine,  and  the  speculations  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine 
were  wasted  efforts  as  truly  as  were  those  of  Plato  and 
Kant.  We  think  we  are  not  yet  driven  to  that  pass;  in¬ 
deed  our  surmise  is  that  the  prospects  of  a  victory  for  stark 
Naturalism  were  never  poorer  than  at  present. 

Theology  does  not  expect  nor  even  desire  to  survive  the 
death  of  Religion;  assuredly  Christian  Theology  does  not 
expect  nor  desire  to  survive  the  death  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  But  we  are  not  dismayed.  It  is  true  Christianity 
is  an  anvil  that  has  broken  many  a  hammer,  even  though  it 
was  a  theologian  that  said  it.  Those  who  believe  that 
God  has  made  us  for  himself  and  that  our  heart  is  rest¬ 
less  until  it  find  rest  in  him,  need  not  fear  that  devotion 
and  worship  will  ever  die  out  among  men,  nor  that  men 
will  ever  cease  to  think  out  the  meaning  of  these  higher 
experiences.  As  for  those  who  from  within  the  fold  de¬ 
clare  that  Theology  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  they  can  do 
no  great  harm  as  long  as  by  the  necessities  of  the  case 
they  can  only  propose  a  new  set  of  dogmas  —  perhaps 
simpler  and  certainly  often  less  coherent  —  for  those  that 
they  seek  to  set  aside.  If  their  attempt  to  escape  from  a 
reasoned  faith  will  bear  the  test  of  reason,  so  be  it.  At  its 
best  their  demand  is  for  a  philosophy  of  religion  which 
shall  be  less  complex  and  more  experimental.  If  their 
foolish  request  that  Christian  thinking  commit  suicide  shall 
lead  to  thinking  which  is  clearer,  more  reverent,  and  closer 
to  reality,  that  will  be  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  If  even  out  of  envy  and  strife  they  help  us  to 
this  goal,  we  may  well  rejoice. 


MASS  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  EVANGELISM 
By  William  L.  McEwan,  D.D. 

PASTOR  EMERITUS,  THIRD  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  an  accurate  and  accept¬ 
able  definition  of  either  the  word  “psychology”  or  the 
word  “evangelism”.  Both  words  have  been  loosely  used, 
and  often  missused.  Some  of  the  uses  of  the  word  psy¬ 
chology  have  no  relation  to  its  original  meaning.  The 
word  evangelism  has  been  associated  with  methods  that 
are  so  commercial  and  sometimes  vulgar  that  among  many 
it  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  will  be  sufficiently  ade¬ 
quate  for  us  to  use  the  phrase  “mass  psychology  in 
Evangelism”,  as  meaning  the  mental  attitude  of  a  company 
of  people  assembled  for  religious  services.  Evangelism  will 
include  all  the  methods  used  for  presenting  the  Gospel 
truth,  and  appealing  to  the  individual  to  accept  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Savior  from  sin,  and  the  Lord  and  Master  of 
his  daily  life. 

Scientific  Psychology  is  too  new  in  the  field  to  assure 
settled  opinions  that  can  be  relied  upon  as  fundamental 
laws.  It  is  sccurcely  more  than  a  single  generation  since  it 
was  born.  The  generation  before  this  studied  mental 
philosophy,  sometimes  called  moral  philosophy.  “Psy¬ 
chology  concerned  itself  almost  exclusively  with  the  mind 
of  man  conceived  in  an  abstract  fashion,  apart  from  his 
social  settings.”  In  1890  William  James  published  his 
“Psychology”.  Since  then  Sociology  and  Biology  have 
assumed  immense  prominence  in  the  curricula  of  the 
schools. 

Many  books  have  flooded  the  land  on  the  subject  of 
“Social  Psychology  ’.  Professor  F.  L.  Strickland,  of  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  says  in  his  Psy- 
chology  of  Religious  Experience:  “Psychology  has  been,  and 
unfortunately  still  is,  too  much  dominated  by  the  view¬ 
points  and  methods  of  Biology.  The  result  is  that  the 
effort  has  been  more  or  less  persistent  to  explain  the  whole 
range  of  human  conduct  and  experience  in  terms  of  phys- 
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iological  process  and  organic  reaction.  The  illegitimacy 
of  this  is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and  more,  with  the 
result  that  psychology  is  beginning  to  cut  loose  from  dom- 
ination  by  Biology,  just  as  it  had  to  free  itself  from  the 
dictations  of  philosophy  a  generation  ago.  There  is  no 
objection  to  biologists  writing  analyses  and  explanations  of 
religious  experience,  if  they  wish;  but  there  is  considerable 
objection  to  accepting  what  they  have  written  as  if  it 
were  all  that  were  worth  saying.  The  implications  of  psy¬ 
chological  analysis  of  religion  in  terms  of  mental  structure, 
and  biological  function  alone  are  pretty  disastrous  to  re¬ 
ligious  faith  itself.  Under  the  formulas  furnished  by  these 
students  of  the  human  organism  and  its  behavior,  the  great 
convictions  of  religious  experience  tend  to  dissolve  into 
deep  seated  doubt.  God  may  dissolve  into  a  merely  sub¬ 
jective  idea  socially  inherited  from  the  past.  Prayer  may 
resolve  into  meditation,  with  auto-suggestive  features,  while 
public  worship  becomes  group  action,  in  which  the  desired 
effects  are  to  be  wrought  through  the  suggestive  power 
latent  in  ancient  creeds,  liturgies  and  religious  symbols. 
The  immortal  hope  fades  into  the  mere  consciousness  that 
the  race  lives  and  moves  on,  even  though  the  individuals 
who  compose  the  race  fade  into  oblivion.  A  psychology 
of  religion  which  deals  in  any  adequate  way  with  re¬ 
ligious  experience  must  deal  with  religious  faith.” 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  “group  consciousness”  in 
mass  movements  has  always  been  evident.  When  a  group 
of  persons  who.  for  the  time  being,  axe  in  some  kind  of 
mental  agreement,  are  moved  by  words  or  actions  that 
excite  their  emotions,  there  is  an  electric  shock  of  sym¬ 
pathy;  waves  of  common  impulse  pass  over  them: — sug¬ 
gestibility,  imitation,  readiness  to  follow  leadership  in  im¬ 
pulsive  action  are  shown.  Le  Bon  reasons  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  one  thing  in  such  a  company,  and  another  thing 
out  of  it.  The  crowd  swallows  him  up,  and  it  has  feelings 
and  thoughts,  and  a  character  of  its  own.  It  is  governed 
by  emotions  rather  than  by  reason.  Illustrations  may  be 
found  in  panics  of  fear  that  control  crowds  in  a  burning 
theatre,  in  lynching  mobs,  in  political  meetings,  in  sensa¬ 
tionally-conducted  revival  meetings.  History  is  replete 
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with  illustrations  from  the  time  of  the  crusades  to  the 
marching  of  Coxey’s  army.  During  the  world  war  there 
were  abundant  illustrations  of  “a  herd  emotion  of  hate 
sweeping  a  nation  off  its  feet." 

The  great  revivals  of  religion  in  this  country  during  the 
last  century  have  been  marked  by  the  manifestation  of 
mass  psychology.  Dr.  H.  C.  Weber,  of  the  Every  Mem¬ 
ber  Mobilization  Department  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  has  compiled  the  statistics  of  the 
seven  largest  denominations  in  the  United  States  for  one 
hundred  years  from  1830  to  1930.  Some  of  these  statistics 
are  condensed  here: 

For  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A.,  the  number  of 
confessions  compared  with  the  number  of  communicant 
members  was  high  from  1826  to  1836.  The  highest  point 
in  the  entire  recorded  history  of  the  Church  was  reached 
in  1832.  This  was  during  the  time  of  the  revival  led  by 
Finney.  There  were  reported  34,160  new  members  to  a 
total  membership  of  217,348. 

In  1830  the  great  temperance  movement  was  strong.  The 
New  Divinity,  Tractarian,  and  Bushnell  movements,  with 
Millerism,  and  Mormonism  arose.  The  churches  were 
troubled.  Under  the  pressure  the  Presbyterian  Church 
lost  the  impetus  of  the  revival  spirit  of  the  first  decade. 

In  1837  the  disruption  came^ — dividing  the  Presbyterian 
Church  into  Old  and  New  School.  The  strife  and  strug¬ 
gle  weakened  the  evangelistic  spirit.  The  low  level  of 
production  continued  until  1852.  It  was  the  most  pro¬ 
tracted  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

In  1857  came  the  Great  Revival,  followed  by  the  ter¬ 
rible  divisions  of  the  Civil  War.  The  Re-union  of  the 
Old  School  and  New  School  Churches  occured  in  1870,—' 
and  the  records  showed  steady  increase  until  in  1876,  the 
reports  reached  one  of  the  highest  marks  of  the  century. 
That  year  was  marked  by  the  great  Centennial  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Moody  began  his  work. 

From  1877  to  1884  there  was  a  period  of  depression. 
Politics  were  in  a  chaotic  state;  Darwin  and  Huxley  had 
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published  their  theories.  Higher  critics  were  pouring  forth 
their  questions. 

In  1881  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  introduced  the 
youth  period  in  the  church,  with  some  marked  improve¬ 
ments,  which  soon  waned.  The  number  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry  sank  from  1439  to  734  in  7  years. 

From  1901  to  1910  the  record  was  normal.  In  1901 
the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  on  Evangel¬ 
ism,  with  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  as  its  head. 

In  1912  “Billy”  Sunday  came  East.  Dr.  Weber  says: 
“A  study  of  church  lines  in  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities  where  great  tabernacle  meetings  were  held, 
shows  very  interesting  and  very  high  peaks  for  the 
moment.  But  almost  universally  a  depression  is  found  to 
follow  the  rise.”  Immediately  after  the  high  peak  of  the 
“Billy”  Sunday  campaigns,  the  depression  comes  and 
registers  its  lowest  point  in  1919.  The  World  War  was 
raging,  and  the  great  influenza  epidemic  swept  the  country, 
and  a  large  number  of  ministers  were  in  army  service. 

In  1920  the  New  Era  Movement  was  launched.  In  1922 
the  Inter-church  World  Movement  came.  In  1921  the 
largest  number  of  additions  on  record  was  reported,  1 1 7,990. 
There  were,  however,  two  Easter  seasons  in  that  ecclesi¬ 
astical  year.  From  1921  to  1927  the  number  of  confessions 
decreased.  It  was  the  period  of  after-war  cynicism  and 
relaxation  of  morals. 

The  great  revival  of  1857  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
remarkable.  A  combination  of  circumstances  produced  a 
condition  unfavorable  to  a  religious  awakening.  It  was  a 
time  of  intense  political  excitement.  The  steady  approach 
of  the  Civil  War  was  felt.  It  was  a  time  of  spiritual 
declension.  Millerism  and  controversies  about  the  end  of 
the  world  prevailed.  It  was  a  time  preceded  by  great 
financial  prosperity.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
the  accession  of  territory  resulting  from  the  Mexican  War, 
the  incoming  of  many  immigrants  of  a  good  type,  rail¬ 
road  building  increasing  the  mileage  four-fold  in  a  few 
years— all  were  part  of  this  wide-spread  prosperity.  Specu- 
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lation  was  rife.  The  cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  riches  were  so  powerful  that  God  was  not  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  people. 

Suddenly  in  1857  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  Railroads  went  into  bankruptcy,  banks  failed, 
financial  ruin  faced  the  country.  Specie  payment  was 
suspended.  At  that  time  the  down-town  church  problem 
in  New  York  had  become  serious.  Families  moved  away 
from  the  old  churches  and  foreigners  filled  the  streets, 
once  fashionable  residence  places. 

The  Brick  Church  and  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  moved 
to  new  locations.  The  old  North  Dutch  Church,  located 
at  Fulton  and  Williams  Streets,  secured  the  services  of  a 
lay  missionary, — ^Mr.  Jeremiah  Lanphier.  He  divided  the 
field  into  districts,  and  proceeded  to  call  on  every  family. 
A  neat  folder  of  invitation  was  used — Bibles  and  Tracts 
were  distributed.  Special  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
hotels  and  boarding  houses.  Pews  were  set  part  for  the 
use  of  visitors. 

Mr.  Lanphier  announced  a  noon-hour  prayer-meeting  for 
Wednesday.  At  12  o’clock,  W’ednesday,  September  23, 
1 857,  a  room  was  opened  for  prayer.  '  Handbills  and  print¬ 
ed  invitations  announced  the  meeting.  At  the  appointed 
hour  Mr.  Lanphier  was  the  only  one  present.  After  thirty 
minutes  one  man  came:  during  the  hour  there  were  six. 
Next  Wednesday,  the  thirtieth,  twenty  were  present.  On 
October  7  there  were  forty.  Meetings  were  made  daily. 
During  the  weeks  following  the  increase  was  slow  but 
sure.  In  the  middle  of  January,  1858,  the  place  was  crowd¬ 
ed.  By  spring  more  than  20  meeting  places  were  opened 
in  New  York.  The  largest  churches  were  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  in  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago.  In  1857  a  revival  convention  met  in  Pittsburgh 
which  was  largely  attended.  A  ringing  appeal  to  the 
church  was  sent  forth.  The  first  Sabbath  in  January  was 
observed  by  preaching  on  the  necessity  of  a  revival.  A 
divine  influence  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  land.  The 
people  prayed.  People  were  said  to  prefer  meetings  for 
prayer  to  meetings  for  preaching.  This  revival  providen- 
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tially  prepared  the  people  and  fortified  the  churches  for 
the  fearful  anguish  of  the  Civil  War. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  however  full  of  danger  and 
exaggeration  the  great  revivals  have  been,  the  Church  has 
nevertheless  owed  much  to  their  awakening  and  quickening 
spirit.  No  scientific  examination  of  the  psychological 
features  of  these  movements  can  satisfactorily  explain  to  a 
Christian  the  cause  and  results  of  the  revivals. 

Quite  naturally,  the  psychologists  are  interested  in  the 
unusual  phenomena — the  exceptional  and  exaggerated  cases 
of  conversion^ — the  physical  reactions  of  jerking  and  falling 
and  trance  and  hysteria.  Quite  naturally,  too,  they  are 
inclined  to  explain  them  biologically,  and  with  theories  of 
hypnotism  and  magnetism  and  suggestibility. 

Believing  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  author  of  all 
spiritual  awakening,  and  that  the  Spirit  works  how  and 
when  and  where  He  will,  with  instruments  that  seem  in" 
adequate  for  the  results,  or  with  instruments  that  are  hu" 
manly  utterly  inadequate,  or  without  agents  discernible  to 
the  eye  or  sense,  the  results  of  a  revival  have  a  different 
value  in  our  eyes. 

It  is  evident  to  thinking  men  who  are  not  primarily 
churchmen  that  the  greatest  need  of  our  country  at  this 
time  is  a  true  revival  of  religion,  by  which  men  shall  be 
made  to  feel  anew  their  dependence  upon  God,  and  look 
to  Him  in  faith  and  prayer  for  guidance  and  help.  My 
own  conviction  is  that  the  times  are  ripe;  and  the  need 
imperative,  and  that  God  is,  according  to  His  promises, 
ready  to  pour  out  His  blessing  upon  this  nation.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  this  awakening  is  to  come  through  the 
Church,  and  that  it  will  come  through  the  holding  of  meet" 
ings  of  a  revival  nature,  in  the  local  churches. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  great  tabernacle  meeting  with  a 
professional  evangelist  is  what  is  needed.  That  may  come 
later.  The  old"fashioned  way,  which  has  been  so  richly 
blessed,  of  having  some  approved  minister  come  and  hold 
a  series  of  meetings  of  a  week  or  two  weeks,  with  such 
preparation  as  may  be  best,  is  the  simplest  and  most 
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promising  method.  Such  a  plan  can  be  fitted  into  and 
crown  the  religious  education  programme  of  the  churches. 
It  can  use  all  the  methods  of  personal  evangelism. 

Such  meetings  create  an  atmosphere  of  expectation  of 
God’s  help.  They  awaken  the  sense  of  responsibility  of 
parents  and  teachers  for  the  young  people.  All  revival 
sermons  should  be  theologically  conservative,  presenting 
and  emphasizing  the  great  undisputed  fundamental  truths 
of  Redemption. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  fruitful  periods  of  the  Church 
in  which  I  grew  up,  and  remember  the  occasion  of  my 
uniting  with  the  church,  and  recall  the  times  in  my  ministry 
when  the  responses  to  the  preaching  have  been  most  visible, 

I  have  a  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  mass  psychology  in 
revival  meetings.  When  Christian  people  gather  in  the 
House  of  God,  and  their  thoughts  are  directed  to  spiritual 
realities,  though  the  company  be  small,  there  is  created 
an  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  easier  to  pray,  and  speak  to 
others.  Sometimes  the  hymns  awaken  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
and  draw  the  company  into  a  group  consciousness,  and 
waves  of  sympathetic  feeling  pass  over  the  congregation. 

There  are  few  people  who  are  willing  and  competent  to 
deal  personally  with  souls  or  persuade  unprepared  friends 
to  accept  Christ.  Such  meetings  as  may  be  held  by  any 
Church  make  an  opportunity  to  talk  of  spiritual  things; 
merely  inviting  a  friend  to  attend  the  meetings  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  blessed  result.  Campaigns  for  membership, 
without  the  atmosphere,  may  result  in  a  “go-get-your-man” 
activity  without  really  touching  the  heart.  Our  religion  is 
reasonable,  but  the  emotions  also  are  an  essential  part  of 
worship  and  surrender. 

Effectual  calling  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wherein 
He  convinces  us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  enlightens  our 
minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  renews  our  wills,  and 
persuades  and  enables  us  to  accept  Christ  freely  offered 
to  us  in  the  Gospels.  Here,  without  any  rules  of  psy¬ 
chology,  but  with  the  true  knowledge  of  human  personality, 
the  intellect,  the  feelings  and  the  will  are  all  recognized 
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as  the  field  for  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conversion— 
and  the  appeal  is  to  the  whole  man. 

We  have  celebrated  the  nineteen  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Pentecost, — ^we  have  observed  a  week  of  “Penitence 
and  Prayer.”  Are  we  expecting  a  great  awakening?  “Be¬ 
hold  the  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save, 
neither  His  ear  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear.”  Our  part  now 
is  to  gather  the  people,  preach  the  Word,  lead  the  Church 
to  pray,  and  to  seek  the  lost  among  the  indifferent  and 
the  prodigals. 


WHO  WROTE  DEUTERONOMY? 

By  George  Jeshurun 

Introduction 

The  present  writer  assumes  that  Moses  was  the  author 
of  Deuteronomy,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  the  fare*- 
well  message,  or  messages,  of  Moses  to  the  people  he  led 
out  of  Egypt  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 

But  to  assume  that  is  to  oppose  an  opinion  upheld  by  an 
imposing  array  of  scholars,  followers  of  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  School  of  High-Criticism  of  the  Bible.  Ac^ 
cording  to  the  dogma  of  that  School  of  Criticism  it  was  not 
Moses  who  wrote  Deuteronomy,  but  those  who  “discovered” 
it  in  the  Temple-archives  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  King  of 
Judea  (639-609).  That  is,  some  prophets  and  priests  “con¬ 
cocted”,  or  “forged”  the  book  in  order  to  have  some  re¬ 
forms  introduced  in  Judea. 

So,  in  fact,  we  have  here  two  assumptions  to  deal  with: 

( 1 )  It  was  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Temple. 

(2)  As  Moses  could  not  have  written  the  book,  the 
book  had  been  written  with  a  purpose  previous  to  its 
discovery. 

Let  us  take  up  the  first  postulate. 

In  2  Kings,  Chapters  22  and  23,  where  the  story 
is  told,  the  book  is  variously  referred  to.  Thus,  the  High 
Priest,  Hilkiah,  calls  it  “the  Book  of  the  Torah”  {Sefer- 
Ha-Torah) .  Evidently,  he  knew  that  the  find  was  one  of 
the  books  of  the  Torah.  The  prophetess  calls  it  simply 
“the  book”.  So  does  the  King;  but  once  he  calls  the  book 
“The  Book  of  the  Covenant”  (23:21).  But  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  it  was  the  historian  who  put  the  words  into  the 
mouth  of  the  king.  In  23:24,  the  historian  speaks  of 
the  “words  of  the  Torah  written  in  the  book  which  Hilkiah 
has  found”,  and  further,  in  v.  25,  the  same  historian  speaks 
of  the  Torah  of  Moses,  in  the  sense  that  “Josiah  followed 
the  Torah  of  Moses  with  all  his  soul”.  This,  and  probably 
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the  whole  story  of  the  find  had  been  written  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the  Babylonians,  as 
seen  from  v.  27  of  the  same  chapter.  So  we  really  do  not 
know  what  the  contemporaries  called  the  book.  The  book 
was  Torah  of  Moses,  and,  of  course,  the  Torah  was  the 
Covenant.  But  if  we  do  take  in  consideration  the  great 
fright  of  the  king,  and  his  energetic  campaign  against 
Baalism,  we  may  just  as  well  postulate  that  it  was  Lev. 
25-26  that  was  “discovered”.  In  that  “Torah”  dire 
disaster  is  foretold,  that  is — threatened,  in  case  of  non- 
observance  of  the  Covenant.  True,  some  Critics  consider 
it  all  Post-Exilic,  because  Exile  and  Restoration  are 
“spoken”  of.  But  the  same  is  true  also  of  Deuteronomy. 
This  is  why  some  critics  deny  in  toto  the  whole  incident  of 
the  finding  of  the  Book.  Of  course,  denials  of  that  kind 
lead  to  the  inevitable  absurdity  that  an  untutored  and  un¬ 
lettered  mob,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  Babylonia  could  be¬ 
come  the  creator  and  possessor  of  a  great  and  influential 
literature  in  Hebrew.  But  to  return  to  our  argument.  The 
Book  may  also  have  been  Exodus  21-23,  the  so-called 
Covenant  Code,  JE,  of  the  High  Critics.  In  fact,  any 
Book  where  Baalism  is  prohibited  under  threat  of  dire 
punishment,  individual  and  national,  might  be  made  up 
from  various  passages  of  the  Pentateuch.  As  to  the  Pass- 
over,  it  need  not  have  been  in  the  Book  at  all.  Suppose 
the  Book  had  been  discovered  some  five  months  later: 
Succoth  would  just  as  well  have  been  in  season.  So  the 
celebration  of  Passover  may  not  necessarily  have  been  due 
to  its  having  been  ordered  in  the  Book.  And  taking  in 
consideration  that  the  Pentateuch  is  made  of  “papers”  and 
of  fragments  of  “papers”,  we  may  just  as  well  assume  that 
some  “paper”  unknown  to  us  had  been  found  by  the  High- 
priest,  which  frightened  the  king  very  much,  and  spurred 
him  to  invade  Samaria  and  to  attack  the  Baal  sanctuaries 
and  Baalism  in  general.  It  has  become  dogmatic  to  take 
an  exclusively  ecclesiastical  view  of  the  situation.  Baalism 
was  a  political  institution,  and  the  motives  of  the  king  may 
have  been  purely  political.  As  to  the  fright  of  the  king,  it 
was  simply  due  to  his  fear  of  the  curses  which  he  found 
in  the  Book. 
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Now,  when  we  take  up  the  other  assumption,  that  Moses 
“could  not”  have  written  Deuteronomy,  and  that  the  Book 
found  by  Hilkiah  had  been  written  for  the  occasion,  we  en¬ 
counter  the  critics.  But  when  we  go  to  the  critics  we  get 
ourselves  entangled  in  a  veritable  jungle  of  dicta,  state¬ 
ments  and  counter-statements,  the  common  denominator  of 
which  is  the  dogma  that  Moses  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  Deuteronomy,  and  that  the  book  itself  is  but  a  patch- 
work  or  fragments  culled  from  the  various  “sources”.  We 
see  the  book  torn  limb  from  limb,  and  the  disjecta  membra 
variously  apportioned  among  the  “sources”.  And  it  is  the 
“apportioning”  and  the  very  number  of  “sources”  that  the 
critics  cannot  agree  upon.*  In  the  face  of  all  that  one  can¬ 
not  but  surmise  that  something  is  basically  wrong:  either 
the  premises,  that  is  the  canons  of  the  so-called  criticism, 
are  wrong,  or,  else  the  logic  is  at  fault.  And  when  we 
come  to  details  we  find  almost  as  many  opinions  as  there 
are  critics.  To  evaluate  all  of  the  “data”  brought  forth  by  all 
of  the  critics  would  require  many  a  book.  But  it  is  sufficient 
to  appraise  the  data  brought  forth  by  one  or  two.  For  the 
nature  of  the  data  is  the  same:  the  critics  are  trying,  each  in 
his  own  way,  to  make  the  Biblical  text  fit  some  assumptions 
which  date  from  ages  when  there  was  no  literary  criticism 
as  such,  no  Archeology,  and  no  history  of  the  usages  of 
the  Hebrew  language.  So,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
best  to  forget  the  critics  for  a  while,  and  to  go  to  the  Bible 
itself.  Let  us  then  open  our  King  James  Bible  at  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  and  read  it  all  over  again,  as  we  should  read  any 
book,  forgetting  the  critics  and  their  mutual  variegated  con¬ 
tradictions.  If  we  wish  to  follow  the  argument,  we  have 
to  read  the  book  anew,  pencil  in  hand,  ever  remembering 
that  it  was  by  human  hands  that  these  pages  were  written. 
And  we  must  also  remember  that  in  an  ancient  document  of 


*  Dr.  B.  Jacob’s  paper  Critical  view:  II  in  the  article  Deuteronomy 
in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  presents  an  interesting  juxtaposition 
of  the  variegated  views  which  the  critics  take  of  the  “sources”  and 
of  the  “distributions”  of  passages  among  the  “sources”  which 
suddenly  spring  up  in  bewildering  abundance,  according  to  the 
imaginations  of  respective  critics. 

Wellhauson’s  notorious  assertion  that  “Moses  is  forever  trying  to 
get  at  his  point,  but  never  gets  there”  is  also  quoted  there. 
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that  kind  the  modern  technique  of  presenting  written  hu¬ 
man  speech  need  not  be  expected.  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
text  that  we  must  rely  on,  as  the  ancient  writers  did.  So, 
reading  it  as  we  should  read  any  piece  of  literature,  we 
shall  see  that,  while  in  the  main  Moses  is  the  speaker,  or 
actor,  there  are  passages  which  are  written  in  the  third 
person.  And  we  shall  also  see  that  as  a  rule  those  pas¬ 
sages  interfere  with  the  flow  of  the  oration,  or  with  the 
statement  of  a  fact.  Now,  let  us  put  all  such  passages  in 
brackets  as  it  will  be  indicated  in  this  paper.  We  shall  get 
then  the  “words  of  Moses”  as  assumed  in  the  context;  and 
it  is  these  “words"  alone  that  must  decide  the  authorship. 

On  the  first  page  of  Deuteronomy  you  will  see  that  1:1-5 
is  nothing  but  a  heading,  and  that  with  v.  6  Moses  be¬ 
gins  to  speak,  or  write,  in  his  own  name.  Read  as  far  as 
2:9  inclusive,  and  put  2:10-12  in  brackets.  The  matter 
in  the  brackets  is  a  historical  note  written  in  the  third 
person.  Next,  put  2:20-23  in  brackets,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son.  In  Chapter  3  put  in  brackets  v.  9.  You  will  notice 
that  V.  8  connects  well  with  v.  10.  Here  in  v.  8  you  read 
“on  this  side  of  the  Jordan”,  which  docs  not  exactly  agree 
with  the  original  Hebrew.  The  latter,  literally,  means  “be¬ 
side  the  Jordan”.  But  of  this,— 'more  later.— 

Next  put  also  v.  11  in  brackets,  for  v.  10  connects  well 
only  with  v.  12,  especially  in  the  Hebrew  original. 

In  V.  13  after  the  word  Argob,t  put  brackets,  and  inclose 
in  them  the  latter  part  of  v.  13,  and  also  v.  H.  We  see, 
when  we  read  it,  that  we  have  here  an  editorial  note,  and 
that  V.  15  connects  well  with  the  part  of  v.  13  outside  the 
brackets. 

In  Chapter  4  put  in  brackets  v.  41-49.  When  we  read 
it  we  will  readily  see  that  we  have  nothing  but  a  historical 
note  supplied  by  an  editor. 

In  Chapter  5  anyone  can  see  that  the  introductory  words, 
Moses  called  all  the  men  of  Israel  and  spoke  to  them,  must 
belong  to  an  editor,  like  all  the  matter  in  the  brackets. 


fin  his  edition  of  Deuteronomy  Dr.  Moulton  singled  out  most  of 
the  editorial  notes. 
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In  Chapter  10  we  may  put  into  brackets  w.  6-9.  We  can 
readily  see,  as  we  read,  that  v.  5  connects  well  with  v.  10. 

In  Chapter  27  we  may  put  in  brackets  the  first  half 
of  V.  1 .  The  first  half  of  v.  9  may  also  be  put  in  brackets, 
as  well  as  V.  11.  29:12  is  in  the  third  person,  and  may 

be  put  in  brackets. 

Further,  in  Chapter  29,  we  find  that  in  w.  24-28  Moses 
puts  words  into  the  mouth  of  hypothetical  nations  who,  in 
the  possible  future,  would  say  certain  things  about  Israel. 
We  read:  Even  all  nations  shall  say.  .  .  And  then  follow 
the  words  of  “the  nations”,  ending  with  v.  28.  This  is 
prophecy  on  the  part  of  Moses.  His  intention,  evidently, 
was  to  frighten  the  people,  and  to  make  them  understand 
that  their  nationhood  depended  on  their  adherence  to  the 
Torah.  In  this  respect  Moses  was  followed  by  all  the 
prophets.  Of  this  passage  more  later. 

The  last  verse  of  Chapter  29  is  evidently  an  ad¬ 
dition  by  an  editor  or  annotator.  The  latest  Jewish  editors 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  so-called  Massorites,  had  put 
dots  over  two  words  of  the  passage,  possibly  to  signify 
that  they  considered  the  verse  a  later*  addition.  So  w. 
24-29  may  be  put  in  brackets. 

In  Chapter  31  one  can  see  by  the  sense  of  the  text, 
that  V.  1  and  a  couple  of  words  in  v.  2  are  the  words  of  an 
editor.  The  same  is  true  of  part  of  v.  7,  and  of  v.  9; 
and  also  part  of  v.  10  may  be  put  in  brackets,  as  it  is  in 
the  third  person.  In  the  same  chapter  w.  14-25  are  to  be 
put  in  brackets,  as  they  are  evidently  the  words  of  an  editor 
who,  telling  the  story  of  Moses,  incorporated  into  it  some 
words  spoken  by  Moses  in  the  name  of  YHVH.  With  v. 
26  Moses  resumes  his  personal  message,  and  v.  30  is,  again, 
the  words  of  an  editor,  introducing  the  famous  Song  of 
Moses  which  makes  up  the  whole  of  Chapter  32. 

As  to  the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  we  can  see 
by  this  time  which  words  may  be  taken  as  the  words  of 
Moses,  and  which  have  to  be  taken  as  editorial  notes  on 
the  part  of  those  who  put  together  for  us  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  from  materials  which  they  had  on  hand.  So 
the  whole  question  of  understanding  Deuteronomy  is  a 
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question  of  Exegesis,  which,  in  turn,  is  nothing  but  elucida¬ 
tion.  Such  elucidation  requires  study  of,  and  respect  for, 
the  Biblical  text,  without  any  preconceived  notions.  As  to 
“criticism”,— it  is  simply  out  of  place  here. 

And  now,  if  we  return  to  the  book  and  read  only  the 
matter  outside  of  the  brackets,  we  should  feel  that  we  are 
reading  a  series  of  messages  written  by  one  man  whom  the 
editors,  who  supplied  all  the  matter  in  the  third  person, 
called  unanimously  by  the  name  of  Moses.  Is  there  any  a 
priori  reason  why  we  should  ever  think  that  the  whole 
text,  notes  and  all,  had  been  “concocted”  or,  else,  doctored, 
to  deceive  somebody?  Why  see  a  “pious  fraud”  in  a 
literary  document  that  speaks  so  clearly  for  itself?  And  it 
is  remarkable,  that  only  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  Moses 
speaks  and  acts  in  his  own  name.  But,  granting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  fraud, 
or  even  with  a  “white  lie”,  one  may  ask  how  did  it  come 
about  that  the  “concoctors”  of  the  book  had  put  the  name 
of  Moses  into  the  book,  and  attributed  all  the  messages 
and  actions  to  him?  Was  it  not,  because  the  very  name 
of  Moses  carried  great  weight,  and  that  the  memory  of  him 
was  ever  fresh  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people  as  of 
leader  and  legislator?  That  is,  we  must  admit  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  Torah  of  Moses  known  to  the  con¬ 
temporaries  of  King  Josiah,  some  half  a  millenium  after 
the  Exodus.  The  “concoctors”  of  the  book,  naturally, 
must  have  had  some  purpose  in  view.  The  Critics  say,  it 
was  some  reforms.  If  so,  they,  the  “concoctors”,  certainly, 
would  not  venture  to  “discover”  a  book  whose  authority 
would  be  doubtful,  and  whose  author  unknown.  So  we 
see  that  the  critics,  in  insisting  on  their  theory  of  “con¬ 
coction”,  unwittingly  support  the  view  of  the  inevitability 
of  Mosaic  authorship,  and  probably  of  Deuteronomy.  As 
we  shall  see  later,  there  are  indelible  marks  of  an  antiquity 
antedating  the  time  of  the  kings  embedded  in  the  text  of 
Deuteronomy:  marks  which  the  Massorites  left  unretouch¬ 
ed.  The  objections  of  the  critics  are  formulated  as  “con¬ 
tradictions”  “discrepancies”,  “anachronism”,  “depending  on 
earlier  sources”,  etc.  But  of  all  those  “objections”  one  may 
say  a-priori  the  following: 
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That  some  ordinances  of  Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Leviticus 
did  not  find  their  echo  in  Deuteronomy,  and  that  there  may 
be  some  discrepancies,  and  even  contradictions^ — is  perfectly 
natural.  For  the  Legislation  which  we  call  Mosaic  was 
never  a  fixed,  cast-iron  code  of  mere  legal  matter.  It  was 
fluid  as  the  mores  and  the  legislation  of  every  living  nation 
is.  Then,  there  were  laws  and  usages  which  antedated 
Moses.  This  should  have  been  the  a-priori  view  of  earnest 
and  sympathetic  scholarship.  But  the  critics  assume  that  a 
cast-iron  uniformity  of  usages  must  have  reigned  in  Israel 
century  in  and  century  out,  contrary  to  all  human  ex¬ 
perience.  The  critics  forget  that  national  life  was  ever 
throbbing  through  the  souls  of  those  who  wrote  the  very 
lines  which  they,  the  critics,  treat  like  so  many  fossils.  To 
this  we  must  add  an  insufficient  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew 
and  a  lack  of  literary  sense  which,  strangely  enough,  some 
High-Critics  exhibit.  This  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of 
our  argument. 

The  Critical  Work  of  De-Wette 

Let  us  see  now  what  one  of  the  fathers  of  High-Criticism, 
De-Wette,  has  to  say  on  the  subject  we  are  treating  of,— 
in  his  Critical  and  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  (Translated  by  Theodore 
Parker,  Boston,  1843).  No.  160  of  the  just  mentioned 
book  deals  with  Deuteronomy.  That  No.  160  will  give  us 
an  exhibition  of  De-Wette*s  High-Critical  judgment.  Says 
De-Wette:  “Moses  could  not  have  been  the  author  of 
31-34,  as  it  appears  in  the  special  portions  from  31:24-26, 
33:1;  and  34.” 

Now  let  us  see  what  it  all  means.  Let  us  look  again 
into  our  Bible,  and  we  shall  see  that  31 : 24-25  is  part  of  a 
larger  passage,  w.  14-25,  which  is  written  partly  in  the 
third  person,  while  just  in  v.  26.  Moses  starts  to  speak  in 
his  own  name  (w.  26-29).  Reading  14-25  attentively  one 
can  see  that  this  passage,  like  the  whole  of  Chapter  31,  is  a 
piece  of  writing  where  it  is  told  how  Moses  had  prepared 
Joshua  to  succeed  him,  and  also  how  he  had  come  about 
to  write  the  so-called  Song  of  Moses.  There  are  lines 
here  spoken  by  the  editor,  where  he,  the  editor,  speaks  for 
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himself,  and  also  lines  in  which  the  editor  presents  Moses 
as  having  been  spoken  to  by  the  Deity;  and  also  lines  where 
Moses  speaks  in  his  own  name.  Clearly,  the  editor  simply 
gave  a  supernatural  setting  to  what  he  had  to  tell  about 
Moses.  One  may  discount  the  supernatural  setting,  but 
why  lump  matter  spoken  by  different  dramatic  persons,  and 
cavil  at  v.  26,  when  in  w.  26-29  Moses  speaks  in  his  own 
name?  Had  De-Wette  ever  read  Chapter  31  with  any 
kind  of  a  literary  discrimination,  he  would  not  have  detach¬ 
ed  V.  26  from  vv.  26-29.  As  to  the  passages  where  Moses 
does  not  speak  in  his  own  name,  De-Wette  simply  breaks 
into  an  open  door;  for  in  the  book  itself  (which  is  the  only 
authority)  nothing  is  said  about  Moses  having  been  the 
author  of  the  passages  written  in  the  third  person.  Why, 
then,  assume  his  authorship  for  those  passages,  and  on  the 
strength  of  that  uncalled  for  assumption  deny  in  toto  the 
authorship  of  Moses  of  the  bulk  of  the  book  where  he 
speaks  in  his  own  name?  Is  that  logic? 

Next:  "33:1  and  34."  Now,  33:1  is  a  mere  heading  to  33, 
as  it  reads:  "This  is  the  blessing  with  which  Moses,  the 
man  of  God,  blessed  the  people  of  Israel  before  his  death”. 
And  the  heading,  of  course,  was  not  written  by  Moses,  but 
by  the  man  who  edited  the  "blessing”.  As  to  the  rest  of 
the  chapter,  it  presents  a  series  of  sayings  attributed  to 
Moses.  Moses  may  very  well  have  left  a  few  pithy  say¬ 
ings,  or  prophecies,  concerning  the  several  tribes.  But  what 
has  this  to  do  with  the  messages  which  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  book?  As  to  Chapter  34,  any  one  can  see  that  it 
belongs  to  an  editor,  who  summed  up  the  story  of  the 
demise  of  Moses.  Why,  again,  break  into  an  open  door, 
and  let  Chapter  34  drag  after  itself  the  whole  of  the  book? 
And  why  forsake  ordinary  common-sense  literary  discrimi¬ 
nation? 

To  quote  further  No.  160.  Says  De-Wette  — "The  an- 
archronisms  in  2:12;  3:14;  19:14;  and  34:1;  and  the  general 
manner  in  which  the  Mosaic  history  is  treated,  as  in  1-3, 
carry  us  to  a  period  after  Moses.” 

Now,  let  us  see  what  De-Wette  calls  "anachronisms”. 
2:12  states  that  the  "sons  of  Esau”  displaced  the  aboriginal 
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Horites  in  the  land  of  Scir.  Together  with  2:10-11,  it 
forms  a  gloss,  or  note,  by  an  editor,  explaining  who  were 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  lands  of  Moab  and  of  Seir, 
respectively,  and  what  happened  dater.  Skip  the  gloss, 
which  we  put  in  brackets  before,  and  we  can  see  that  it 
interrupts  the  narrative  told  by  Moses  in  the  first  person, 
and  does  not  belong  to  the  words  of  Moses.  Does  that 
prove  that  Moses  could  not  have  written  anything  else  in 
his  own  name?  And  where  is  the  “anachronism”? 

As  to  3:14:  looking  into  our  Bible  we  find  that  we  put  it 
before  in  brackets,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  a  note  by  an  editor, 
which  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  begins  with  the  word  Argob  in 
V.  13  and  ends  with  v.  14  (see  note  2  on  the  passage).  In 
another  place  of  his  book  De-Wette  calls  the  statement  in 
V.  14  unhistorical,  because  the  name  Havoth-Jair  as  the 
name  of  a  locality  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  another  con¬ 
nection.  Says  De-Wette:  But  according  to  Judges  (10:3-4) 
the  place  was  named  from  Jair,  who  judged  Israel  long 
after  Moses.  “And  after  him  arose  Jair,  a  Gileadite,  and 
judged  Israel  twenty  and  two  years.  And  he  had  thirty 
sons  that  rode  on  thirty  ass-colts,  and  they  had  thirty 
cities  which  are  called  Havoth-Jair  unto  this  day,  which 
are  in  Gilead”  (p.  63).  Now,  does  the  paragraph  just 
quoted  imply  that  the  “thirty  cities”  had  been  named  after 
Jair,  that  judge?  Suppose  a  certain  Judge  Thomson  hap¬ 
pened  to  live  and  to  hold  court  in  a  Thomsonville.  His 
biographer  would  surely  call  him  Judge  Thomson  of  Thom¬ 
sonville.  And  writing  long  after  the  demise  of  Judge 
Thomson,  he  may  casually  remark  that  the  place  still  bears 
that  name.  Why  should  any  one  ever  imagine  that  the 
biographer  meant  to  say  that  the  place  had  been  named 
after  that  particular  Judge  Thomson?  There  were  surely 
many  Jairs  in  Israel.  One  was  the  father  of  Mordecai.  So 
why  call  v.  14  an  anachronism?  Is  it  on  account  of  the 
statement  “to  this  day?”  A  fair-minded  critic  would  simply 
state  the  man  who  wrote  the  gloss  lived  after  the  event,  and 
may  have  repeated  a  mere  popular  legend.  But  be  it  as  it 
may,  this  is  given  as  proof  that  Moses  could  not  have 
written  the  bulk  of  the  long  messages  where  Moses  speaks 
in  his  own  name.  By  the  way,  be  it  noted  that  here  De- 
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Wettc  grossly  mistranslates  the  Hebrew  text  which  he  un¬ 
dertakes  to  “criticize”.  The  Hebrew  text  reads  Eth’^Ha- 
Bashan,  and  he  renders  it  Bashan.  But  this  passage  should 
be  rendered  with  the  Bashan,”  as  explained  in  the  note  of 
this  passage.  De-Wette  renders  the  passage:  and  he  called 
them  after  his  own  name  Bashan~Havoth~Jair,  as  if  eth 
were  not  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  right  rendering  would 
be:  And  he  called  them  together  with  the  Bashan,  Havoth- 
Jair.  That  is,  the  Bashan  had  been  included  into  the 
locality  Havoth-Jair. 

True,  De-Wette  errs  here  just  as  the  R.  V.  errs  in  the 
rendering  of  the  passage.  But  this  does  not  exonerate 
De-Wette.  A  critic  who  writes  ex-cathedra  has  no  right 
to  depend  on  accepted  versions.  The  error  in  the  R.  V. 
is  due  to  a  misplaced  accent  in  the  Hebrew.  That  is,  the 
accent  did  not  follow  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text.  The 
authors  of  the  R.  V.  considered  themselves  bound  by  the 
status  quo  of  the  text.  But  no  such  respect  need  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  De-Wette;  he  does  not  hold  to  the  status  quo 
of  the  Text.  In  his  case  it  is  lack  of  information.  So  much 
for  3:14.  Let  us  turn  now  to  what  De-Wette  has  to  say 
about  19:14.  The  passage  refers  to  the  “removal  of  land¬ 
marks”.  De-Wette  is  blind  to  the  general  tenor  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  where  the  legislation  is  all  in  the  future.  In  the 
passage  in  question  the  Hebrew  text  has  Rishonim,  mean¬ 
ing  predecessors.  Here  is  the  passage  in  question: 

Thou  shalt  not  remove  the  landmark  of  thy  neighbour, 
which  they  of  old  time  have  set,  in  thy  inheritance  which 
thou  shalt  inherit,  in  the  land  that  the  Lord  Thy  God  giveth 
thee  to  possess  it. 

De-Wette  does  not  state  why  he  considers  this  ordinance 
an  “anachronism”.  Moses  legislated  for  the  future  state 
and  for  generations  to  come;  he,  naturally,  laid  great  stress 
on  the  ordinance;  this  is  why  it  is  repeated  in  27: 1 7.  As 
to  the  expression,  they  of  old  time,  what  other  term  could 
be  used  in  the  Hebrew,  except  Rishonim  (they  of  old) 
when  long  set  up  landmarks  were  meant? 

As  to  34:1.  As  we  said  before,  the  whole  chapter  can 
be  conceived  as  having  been  put  together  by  an  editor.  It 
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is  the  first  verse  of  the  Chapter  that  De-Wette  calls  an 
“anachronism”.  Here  are  his  reasons.  The  name  Dan  is 
mentioned  as  the  possession  of  the  land  of  that  clan.  In 
the  time  of  Moses,  Dan  did  not  yet  get  the  lemd.  Conse* 
quently,  according  to  De-Wette,  Moses  could  not  have 
written  the  whole  book  of  Deuteronomy,  Here  we  have 
again  the  same  lumping  of  literary  matter:  the  inability  to 
tell  an  evident  editorial  note  from  the  body  of  a  book. 

In  our  quotation  from  No.  160,  De-Wette  says  further: 

“. .  .  and  the  general  manner  in  which  the  Mosaic  history  is 
treated,  as  in  1-3,  carry  us  to  a  period  after  Moses”.  Now, 
we  have  analyzed  1-3  as  written  human  speech  should  be 
analyzed,  and  found  that  while  Moses  himself  is  the  speak¬ 
er,  or  writer,  a  later  editor  annotated  his  messages;  so  what 
is  “the  general  manner”?  There  is  no  “general  manner”, 
but  the  way  Moses  spoke  or  wrote.  And  that  “manner”  is 
just  peculiar  to  all  the  passages  where  Moses  speaks  in  his  • 

own  name.  As  to  the  “time”,  what  does  he  know  about  it? 

Suppose  a  modern  historian  gave  us  an  annotated  edition 
of  the  farewell  message  of  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  suppose  that  the  notes  somehow  became  mixed 
up  with  the  text.  A  reader  of  literary  training  would  at  once 
surmise  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  case  of  mixed  up  typog¬ 
raphy.  But  he  would  never  make  the  statement.  “The  gen¬ 
eral  manner  in  which  Washington’s  Farewell  Message  is 
written  carries  us  to  a  period  after  Washington.”  At  the 
same  time  De-Wette  does  not  state  what  he  means  by  "the 
general  manner”.  Says  he  further:  “The  references  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  its  Temple  transfer  us  to  the  time  when  the 
Jehovistic  documents  of  the  other  books  were  written.  The 
references  to  the  earlier  books  bring  us  to  a  time  consider¬ 
ably  later  than  that  in  which  those  books  originated.” 

Now,  if  we  take  up  our  Concordance  of  the  Bible  and 
look  up  the  word  Jersualem,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  in 
Joshua,  10:1,  that  the  name  is  mentioned  first.  But  the 
name  is  not  found  in  Deuteronomy,  Neither  can  one  find 
in  Deuteronomy  any  mention  of  a  temple  in  Jerusalem,  You 
may  just  as  well  look  for  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  American 
History  of  the  colonial  period,  and  “find”  the  location  of 
the  capitol  therein. 
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Now,  as  to  the  “time  when  the  Jehovistic  documents  of 
the  other  books  were  written”.  Those  “dates”  are  figments 
of  the  imagination  of  the  High-Critics  who  themselves  are 
at  odds  on  many  and  many  a  point.  While  it  is  true  that 
there  are  passages  where  the  biblical  writers  use  the  term 
YHVH  (Jahve)  and  where  the  term  Elohim  is  used,  there 
are  also  many  passages  where  the  two  terms  are  inextric¬ 
ably  mixed  up,  and  used  together.  To  say  with  any  degree 
of  assurance  which  of  those  passages  are  oldest  is  absolute¬ 
ly  impossible,  as  it  may  simply  depend  on  the  mood  and  the 
style  of  the  writer.  Let  us  take  a  case  nearer  home.  In 
our  own  day  a  devout  Christian  may  invoke  the  name  of 
Jesus  frequently;  another  may  prefer  the  term  Jesus  Christ; 
still  another  may  refer  to  the  Saviour;  and  another  one  may 
mention  the  Christ.  Equally,  a  devout  Jew  might  refer  to 
the  Deity  as  God;  another  one  may  use  the  term  “The  Up¬ 
permost”,  or  the  Almighty;  and  yet  another  might  men¬ 
tion  The  Master  of  the  Universe.  And  if  all  those  men 
should  happen  to  be  writers,  could  you  tell  by  that  alone 
whether  one  of  them  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  other  in  the  twentieth?  And  that,  if  the  language  itself 
gave  no  sure  clue?  Truth  is  very  simple.  And  had  the 
truth  been  on  the  side  of  the  High-Critics  the  latters’  writ¬ 
ings  would  not  have  been  such  a  bedlam  of  conflicting 
opinions  and  conjectures.  Pet  theories,  hypotheses  and  con¬ 
jectures,  born  of  an  unwillingness  to  use  ordinary  common 
sense  exegesis  based  on  an  earnest  and  sympathetic  study 
of  the  Text  and  its  diction  are  used  to  “explain”  (rather  to 
befog)  the  history  of  a  people.  In  denying  the  authorship 
of  Moses  as  far  as  the  bulk  of  Deuteronomy  is  concerned, 
the  High-Critics  lean  on  their  manifold,  mutually  conflict¬ 
ing,  conjectures,  as  to  the  “source”  of  this  or  that  passage. 
And  one  might  ask,  which  is  the  “source”  of  the  “sources”? 
But  of  this  and  of  the  “references”,^ — later. 

Says  De-Wette  further:  “The  laws  respecting  the  kings, 
prophets,  and  Levites,  and  that  respecting  the  unity  of  wor¬ 
ship,  bring  us  to  the  period  after  Solomon,  and  to  the  time 
of  Josiah  when  the  unity  of  worship  was  first  carried  out.” 

The  Law  of  the  kings  is  DeuU  17:14-20.  It  begins  with 
the  phrase.  When  thou  art  come  into  the  land‘\  .  .  .  Why 
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could  not  Moses  have  enacted  this  law?  Is  there  anything 
in  the  whole  passage  that  could  not  have  been  written  in 
the  time  of  Moses?  Some  modern  critics  cavil  at  “the 
horses’'  claiming  that  there  were  no  horses  in  Egypt  at  the 
time  of  Moses.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  horses  were  in¬ 
troduced  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ramses  II.  But  this  does 
not  concern  De-Wette.  Moses  did  legislate  for  a  future 
state:  this  no  critic  ever  ventured  to  deny,  except  those  who 
deny  his  very  existence.  But  De-Wette  does  accept  Moses 
as  a  leader,  why,  then,  could  not  that  leader  legislate  for 
the  possible  monarchy?  Moses  knew  too  well  the  kings  of 
his  own  day,  and  he  wanted  his  people  to  have  better  kings. 
Is  that  in  any  way  anachronistic?  And  there  is  another 
significant  line  in  the  same  passage  of  Deuteronomy: 

And  that  his  heart  be  not  lifted  up  with  pride  over  his 
brethren,  nor  decline  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  that  he  and 
his  sons  may  reign  a  long  time  over  Israel. 

In  the  time  of  Josiah  the  Judeans  never  styled  themselves 
Israelites.  They  called  themselves  Judeans.  At  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  the  book  the  kingdom  of  all  Israel  was  a 
a  matter  of  the  distant  past.  And  the  very  “Kingdom  of 
Israel”  disappeared  nearly  a  century  before  the  “discovery”. 
Why,  then,  impute  to  the  “concoctors”  such  a  palpable 
anachronism?  An  anachronism  of  this  kind  would  only 
weaken  the  force  of  the  enactment,  had  they  written  it. 

As  to  the  prophets.  What  De-Wette  could  object  to 
was  the  term  nabi  which  we  find  many  times  in  Deuter¬ 
onomy;  while  according  to  Is.  9:9  that  term  came  to  be  used 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges  as  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Man-of- 
God.  Yet  that  does  not  mean  that  the  term  nabi  originated 
only  then.  For  Nebu  is  found  in  the  Assyrian,  where  it 
means  to  proclaim,  to  call,  to  name.  (See  the  Lexica).  So 
nabi  may  just  as  well  be  one  of  the  terms  used  in  pre-Con¬ 
quest  Hebrew,  which  we  found  in  Deuteronomy;  while 
roeh  was  the  colloquial  Canaanitish  term  which  the  Israel¬ 
ites  came  to  use  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  And  later, 
when  the  Man-of-God  was  no  more  sorcerer  and  magician, 
the  old  dignified  term  nabi  was  re-adopted. 
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As  to  the  Lcvitcs.  Those  were  the  clansmen  of  Moses 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  Moses  could  not 
have  legislated  concerning  them. 

As  to  the  unity  of  worship  which  so  much  worries  the 
“critics”,  Moses  assumes  it  all  along.  It  was  a  fact  in  his 
life-time,  barring  the  incidents  of  “backsliding”.  He  wished 
it  in  the  future,  but  was  rather  sceptical.  This  is  why  he 
says  in  Deut,  12:11 : 

And  then  shall  it  be,  that  the  place  which  YHVH  your 
god  will  choose  to  cause  his  name  to  dwell  there, —  (even) 
thither  shall  ye  bring  all  that  I  command  you:  your  burnt- 
offerings,  and  your  sacrifices,  your  tithes,  and  the  heave- 
offerings  of  your  hand,  and  all  your  choice  vows  which  ye 
may  vow  unto  the  Lord. 

So  we  see  that  Moses  had  not  the  slightest  idea  where 
the  center  of  national  worship  was  going  to  be  situated: 
he  left  it  to  the  decision  of  the  leadership  of  the  future. 
Does  that  read  like  something  “made  up  for  the  occasion” 
in  the  time  of  Josiah? 

As  to  De-Wette’s  assertion  that  unity  of  worship  was 
finally  achieved,  that  assertion  is  denied  by  Ezekiel  (which 
see).  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  “unity  of  wor¬ 
ship”  at  all  that  the  prophets  were  fighting  for.  The  whole 
period  of  The  First  Commonwealth  passed  in  bloody  fight 
against  Baalism  with  its  concomitant  social  and  political  op¬ 
pression,  against  the  practice  of  sorcery,  and  against  super¬ 
stition  in  general. 

Says  De-Wette  further:  “In  31:26  is  a  command  to  place 
the  law-book  in  the  ark,  but  as  it  was  not  there  when  the 
temple  was  consecrated  {1  /C.  8.9),  this  must  have  been 
written  long  after  the  event”.  Now,  suppose  that  the 
“book  of  the  Law”  was  not  in  the  Ark  when  the  Temple 
was  consecrated.  Does  that  necessarily  mean  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  “law-book”?  It  may  just  as  well 
mean  that  Solomon  simply  disregarded  an  old  ordinance. 
Solomon  disregarded  many  ordinances  of  the  Torah,  so  one 
more  would  not  make  much  of  a  difference.  But  this  simple 
line  of  reasoning  does  not  agree  with  De-Wette’s  precon- 
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ccivcd  notions.  According  to  his  logic,  the  “concoctors” 
of  Deuteronomy  “invented”  an  ordinance  and  ascribed  it 
to  Moses,  in  order  to  show  how  sinful  their  own  generation 
was  in  relegating  a  Torah  to  some  obscure  corner  of  the 
Temple.  In  other  words,  De-Wette  wants  us  to  believe 
that  in  the  time  of  Josiah  the  people  remembered  a  Moses 
and  a  Torah  of  his,  but  that  in  reality  there  was  never  such 
a  thing  as  a  Torah  written  by  Moses.  That  is,  in  time  of 
the  kings  the  people  continued  to  “remember”  a  document 
which  never  existed,  together  with  the  name  of  the  man  who 
was  the  author  of  that  very  document.  To  cap  it,  here,  as 
usual,  De-Wette  sins  against  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
He  blindly  follows  a  mistranslation  which  has  crept  into  the 
R.  V.  The  R.  V.  31:26  reads: 

“Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  {misad) 
of  the  ark  of  the  Covenant.  .  .  .”  But  a  correct  rendering 
of  the  passage  would  have  at  the  side.  For  the  Hebrew 
misad  means  only  at  the  side.  The  term  misad  is  found 
just  seven  times  in  the  Hebrew  O.  T.,  except  this  case:  and 
in  every  case  it  cannot  mean  anything  but  at  the  side.  ( See 
any  Concordance).  The  Hebrew  term  for  in  the  side  is 
b’ sad.  So  Moses  had  never  ordered  to  have  the  Torah  put 
into  the  Ark.  As  to  1  /C.  8:9,  it  reads:  “There  was  in  the 
Ark  nought  but  the  stone  tablets.  ...”  And  a  proper  study 
of  the  Text  would  have  obviated  that  blunder  of  De-Wette’s. 

Says  De-Wette  further:  “The  lamentation,  32:5-33,  must 
have  been  written  in  the  most  unfortunate  period  of  the 
state”.  One  might  ask,  why  only  5-33?  For  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  whole  Chapter  32  comprises  the  wonderful 
Song  of  Moses.  Why  does  De-Wette  cavil  at  5-33,  when 
this  section  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole?  Thus  v.  5  is 
vitally  connected  with  v.  4,  and  v.  33  is  likewise  vitally  con¬ 
nected  with  V.  34.  Then,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  terms 
5-33  a  lamentation.  If  anything,  it  is  a  threatening  ex¬ 
hortation,  which  fits  the  character  of  Moses  as  a  man.  But 
what  connection  could  be  found  between  32:5-33,  and  the 
“most  unfortunate  period  of  the  State”,  remains  a  mystery. 
And,  one  might  ask,  when  was  that  “most  unfortunate 
period”?  It  surely  was  not  at  the  time  the  book  was 
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“found”.  This  De-Wettc  does  not  explain.  Then  De- 
Wette  does  not  say  a  word  why,  in  his  opinion,  Moses 
could  not  have  been  the  author  of  32 : 5-33.  Apparently  he 
is  ready  to  concede  the  rest.  Dehumanising  the  Bible,  as 
he  does,  De-Wette  cannot  see  how  a  man  like  Moses  could 
look  into  the  future  and  foresee  the  misfortunes  which  may 
befall  his  people.  Moses  was  afraid  of  backsliding,  was 
nearly  sure  of  it,  and  he  knew  that  Baalism  would  bring 
misfortunes  to  his  people.  In  fact  it  was  but  natural  on 
his  part  to  harbor  misgivings.  He  had  his  experiences  at 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  and  elsewhere,  and  he  knew  how 
hard  it  was  going  to  be  to  graft  his  Monotheism  and  his 
Democracy  on  the  people  of  Israel,  surrounded  as  they  were 
by  mighty  Baal-nations.  And  as  he  foresaw  backsliding 
he  foretold  misfortune.  That  “foretelling”  was  in  part  a 
threat  and  in  part  a  curse.  In  fact,  foretelling  evil  on  the 
part  of  a  prophet  did  mean  a  curse.  But  let  us  return  to 
the  same  No.  160.  De-Wette  picks  up  other  passages, 
and  claims  that  they  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses. 

Says  he:^ — “The  following  predictions  may  refer  to  the 
exile  of  the  Ten  Tribes”.  That  is,  according  to  De-Wette 
they  are  of  post-exilic  origin;*  a  pet  period  to  refer  every¬ 
thing  to  on  the  part  of  High-Criticism.  And  here  are  the 
passages  pointed  out  by  De-Wette:  4:27:  28:25;  28:36; 
28:64-68;  and  29:28.  Of  these  29:28  deserves  special  at¬ 
tention.  It  reads  as  follows:— And  Jehovah  plucked  them 
out  oj  their  land  in  anger,  and  in  wrath,  and  in  great  indig¬ 
nation,  and  he  cast  them  into  another  land,  as  it  is  this  day. 

This  passage  was  taken  by  De-Wette  out  of  its  context, 
and  at  first  blush  one  might  agree  with  De-Wette,  if  the 
context  be  not  examined.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  context, 
and  read  the  passage  as  a  part  of  a  whole,  we  see  that  the 
passage  in  question  is  a  part  of  what  foreign  nations  will 
say  in  the  future,  after  the  misfortunes  will  have  befallen 
Israel.  The  passage  in  the  sense  De-Wette  uses  it  is  very 
poor  exegesis  indeed. 

As  to  the  other  passages,  let  us  see  them  in  our  Bible. 
These  passages  refer  to  the  punishment  of  expatriation: 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  may  befall  a  people.  As  we 
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said  before,  it  was  a  curse,  a  threat,  and  a  presentiment  at 
the  same  time.  For  expatriating  a  people  was  hardly  the 
invention  of  Sennacherib  and  Nebuchadrezzar.  So  why 
could  not  Moses  have  written  those  passages?  That 
28:64-68  is  a  tremendously  vivid  and  moving  pen-picture 
is  simply  due  to  the  orient,  and  to  the  temper  of  the  man 
whose  passions  throb  in  every  word  he  wrote;  the  style  is 
the  man.  One  might  remind  De-Wette  of  the  dictum  of  a 
great  contemporary  of  his,  "’Wer  den  Dichter  will  uerstehen 
muss  in  Dichter s  Lande  Gehen"  (Goethe). 

And  here  is  another  quotation,  a  veritable  trump-card  in 
the  hands  of  De-Wette  and  his  school: 

YHVH  shall  bring  thee,  and  thy  king,  whom  thou  shalt 
have  appointed  over  thee,  into  a  nation  which  neither  thou 
nor  thy  fathers  have  known,  and  there  thou  shalt  serve 
strange  gods,  wood  and  stone.  (Deut.  28:36). 

According  to  De-Wette  (No.  160)  the  mere  mention  of 
a  king  renders  the  whole  book  of  Deuteronomy  spurious 
and  fraudulent.  But  a  little  attention  paid  to  the  text  of 
this  passage  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  De-Wette  did 
not  understand  what  he  undertook  to  "criticize”.  A  writer 
of  the  time  of  Josiah  knew  the  land  of  possible  exile,  and 
could  never  have  written,  "into  a  nation  which  neither  thou 
nor  thy  fathers  have  known”.  Here  Moses  looked  into  the 
distant  future,  disregarding  Egypt.  As  to  the  king,  Moses 
expected  one,  for  he  legislated  concerning  a  possible  king. 

In  the  same  No.  160,  De-Wette  quotes: 

And  Jehovah  shall  bring  thee  again  with  ships  into  Egypt, 
by  the  way  whereof  He  said  to  thee  that  thou  shouldst  see 
it  no  more,  there  shalt  thou  be  set  to  sale  jto  thy  enemies  for 
bondmen  and  bondwomen,  and  no  man  shall  buy  you. 
(Deut.  28:68). 

Here,  again,  the  text  is  against  De-Wette.  The  prophets 
of  the  time  of  Josiah  did  not  think  much  of  Egypt.  They 
feared  Babylonia  most.  But  Moses  knew  Egypt,  and  he 
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threatened  with  a  return  to  bondage  in  the  land  against 
which  they  had  rebelled.  So  much  for  No.  160.  This  No. 
160  suffices  to  show  of  what  stuff  De-Wette's  reasoning  is 
made.  It  is  just  a  link  in  a  chain  of  “evidence”,  which  one 
of  the  fathers  of  High  Criticism  had  forged,  following 
writers  who  lived  before  him,  to  whom  the  Bible  was  a 
dead  relic  of  a  strange  antiquity. 

But  De-Wette  has  another  objection:  that  of  uniformity 
of  language.  Says  he  in  No.  163  among  other  things:  — 
“.  .  .  .  even  admitting  it  was  probable,  on  account  of  the 
influence  the  Pentateuch  had  on  the  language  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  on  account  of  the  analogy  of  the  Syrian  and 
Arabic  languages  that,  during  a  period  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  the  Hebrew  language  had  changed  as  little  as  it 
would  appear  on  this  hypothesis,  from  the  slight  difference 
between  the  style  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  even  the  latest  of  them, — ^still  even 
then  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  one  man  could  have 
created  beforehand  the  epico-historical,  the  rhetorical  and 
poetic  style,  in  all  their  extent  and  compass,  and  have  per¬ 
fected  these  three  departments  of  Hebrew  literature,  both  in 
form  and  in  substance,  so  far  that  all  subsequent  writers 
found  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  follow  in  his  steps.” 

Here  De-Wette  breaks  into  what  he  himself  considers  an 
open  door.  For  in  the  same  No.  163  he  says,  “it  is  not 
certain  that  the  most  ancient  Jews  shared  it”;  the  belief 
that  Moses  was  the  sole  author  of  the  whole  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  In  this  case  the  matter  should  have  ended  there. 
For  it  is  the  earlier  generations  that  could  have  known 
better.  Then,  the  Biblical  text  itself  never  even  hints  that 
Moses  wrote  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  glosses  and  all. 
And  if  the  glamour  of  the  authority  of  Moses  in  later  times 
sanctified  every  letter  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Pentateuch, 
as  a  piece  of  literature,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  the 
habit  of  lumping  together  the  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
makes  De-Wette  blind  to  the  peculiarities  and  character  of 
Deuteronomy.  The  ancient  translators  misrendered  Torah- 
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law.$  So  the  Pentateuch  is  merely  a  Law-Book,  according 
to  De-Wette  et  al.  And  as  Moses  did  not  write  the  whole 
of  the  Law-Book,  he  could  not  have  written  Deuteronomy 
either,  according  to  De-Wette  et  al,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  just  in  Deuteronomy  that  Moses  speaks  in  his  own 
name. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  argument  from  time  (from  the 
time  of  Moses  to  the  time  of  the  prophets)  seems  rather 
serious.  De-Wette  claims  a  thousand  years  between  Moses 
and  the  prophets.  But  why  a  thousand  yeeurs?  Assuming 
the  Exodus  to  have  taken  place  about  1213  B.C.,  we  have 
a  period  of  about  500  years  between  Moses  and  Isaiah, 
when  the  Hebrew  language  was  in  its  bloom.  Now,  ex- 

JThis  refers  to  the  Hebrew  original.  The  R.  V.  errs  twice  in  this 
case.  The  accentuation  does  not  agree  with  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  text.  In  fact  it  obscures  the  evident  meaning.  The  plain  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  passage  will  be  seen  as  self-evident  when  punctuated 
in  the  modem  way: 

v’ieter  hagilead  u’kal  habashan,  mamleket  og,  natati  lahasi-shebet 
hamnasheh:  kal  hebel  haargob.  (I’kal  habashan  hahu  ikare  eres 
ref  aim.  Jair  ben  M’nashe  lakah  et  kal  hebel  haargob  ad  g^bul 
haashuri  u’hamaakasi,  vaikra  otam  al  shema  et  habashan  ‘‘havot 
Jair”,  ad  haiom  haze) 

The  R.  V.  mistranslates  the  Lamed  in  Vkal  by  rendering 
Vkal  hamashan  “with  all.”  The  preposition  el  never  has  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  with.  Next  it  errs  in  the  rendering  of  the  phrase:  vaikra 
otam  al  shemo  et  habashan  havot  Jair.  The  correct  rendering 
would  read:  He  called  them  after  his  name,  together  with  the 
Bashan,  Havot- Jair.  For  et  habashan  havot  Jair  cannot  mean 
Bashan-Havath-Jair,  after  vaikra  otam  al  shemo,  as  et  has  here 
the  plain  meaning  of  with.  And  here  the  brackets  solve  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  Exegesis. 

So  the  whole  passage,  including  v.  13,  should  read : 

And  the  rest  of  Gilead  and  of  all  the  Bashan,  the  kingdom  of  Qg, 
gave  I  to  the  halftribe  Menasseh;  all  the  district  of  Ai^ob.  (All 
of  that  Bashan  is  called  the  Land  of  Rephaim.  Jair,  son  of 
Menasseh,  took  the  whole  district  of  Argob,  up  to  the  boundary 
of  Geshuri  and  the  Maachati,  and  called  it,  together  with  the 
Bashan,  Havoth  (villages  of)  Jair).  Confirming  it,  we  read  in 
1  K.  4:13:  The  son  of  Geber,  in  Ramoth-Gilead :  to  him  per¬ 
tained  the  towns  of  Jair  the  son  of  Menasseh,  which  are  in 
Gilead;  to  him  also  pertained  the  r^on  of  Argob,  which  is  in 
Bashan.  That  is,  Argob  was  considered  a  part  of  Bashan. 
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perience  shows  that  when  a  sovereign  people  is  settled 
on  its  own  soil,  its  language  will  not  change  very  material¬ 
ly  in  that  period.  New  words  will  possibly  be  added,  some 
grammatical  points  modified,  orthography  changed,  maybe 
considerably;  but  in  that  period  the  language  will  not  have 
changed  to  such  an  extent  that  no  one  could  understand 
the  language  his  ancestors  wrote  500  years  before.  Modern 
archeology  tends  to  show  more  and  more  clearly  that  in 
the  time  of  Moses  Hebrew  had  an  alphabet.  Taking  a 
case  in  point  nearer  to  hand,  we  may  refer  to  the  English 
language.  Shakespeare’s  English  is  now  some  300  years 
old.  In  its  modernized  spelling  it  does  have  its  peculiarities 
of  denotation  and  of  connotation.  Yet  no  one  will  call  it 
unintelligible.  But  let  us  take  a  case  further  back:  the 
English  of  WyclifFe  in  his  version  of  the  New  Testament; 
the  quotation  is  Mat.  7:27. 

Wycliffe  (1380) 

And  rain  came  down  and 
floodis  camen  and  windie 
blewen  and  thei  hurliden  in 
to  that  house:  and  it  felle 
down,  and  the  fallyng  down 
thereof  was  grete. 

Now,  modernize  the  spelling  in  WyclifFe’s  version,  and 
you  have  a  piece  of  forceful  English  that  challenges  com¬ 
parison  with  what  we  call  modern  English.  Here  you 
have  a  piece  of  English  more  than  500  years  old.  And  in 
this  fragment  you  have  only  the  verb  hurliden  which  we 
should  call  antiquated:  we  should  say,  hurled  themselves. 

When  we  read  a  fragment  of  this  kind  we  at  once 
recognize  the  obsolete  words;  but  we  can  get  at  their  mean¬ 
ing  by  consulting  our  dictionaries:  we  can  trace,  so  to 
speak,  the  flow  of  English  written  speech  up  to  its  sources. 
For  that  flow  has  never  been  interrupted,  and  we  can  get 
documentary  evidence  for  our  findings. 

But  we  are  in  no  such  position  when  we  deal  with 
Biblical  Hebrew.  For,  as  every  tyro  knows,  the  Hebrew 
Bible  is  but  a  part  of  an  ancient  literature,  a  remnant  large- 


Modern  (R.  V.) 

And  the  rain  descended, 
and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
wind  blew,  and  beat  upon 
that  house  and  it  fell:  and 
great  was  the  fall  of  it. 
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ly  accidental,  made  up  of  books  and  of  fragments  of  books 
which  represent  every  mode  of  literary  expression  and 
every  branch  of  a  literature  of  a  cultured  nation.  Due  to 
political  causes  a  final  closing  of  the  Canon  took  place,  and 
the  Remnant  became  one  volume,  a  Sacred  Volume:  a 
Remnant  of  the  past,  sacred  to  the  Remnant  of  the  people 
whose  past  it  represented.  Of  course,  this  Canonization 
was  gradual;  but  the  Pentateuch  was  the  first  Book  to  be 
accepted  as  the  Holy  Writ,  The  Torah.  That  means  that 
out  of  the  mass  of  materials  on  hand  a  selection  and  a 
collation  was  made.  Of  course,  no  one  can  tell  exactly 
when  the  final  fixation  of  the  Text  took  place.  But  it 
must  have  been  very  gradual.  Generations  of  scholars 
must  have  been  at  work.  For  it  is  known  that  Ezra  did 
much  in  writing  and  spreading  the  Torah.  And  this 
“writing”  had  certainly  a  good  deal  to  do  with  editing 
the  Text. 

And  as  new  books  were  being  added,  editing  and  an¬ 
notating  took  place.  The  result  is  our  annotated  edition 
of  the  Torah.  To  this  annotation  must  be  added  the 
division  into  verses,  the  addition  of  the  vowel-points  and 
of  the  accents,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  Massorah. 
So  we  are  dealing  here  with  generations  of  scholars  to 
whose  efforts  it  is  due  that  our  Biblical  text  is  intelligible 
at  all,  and  that  the  really  obscure  passages  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  few  and  far  between.  And  because  the  Hebrew 
scribe  was  never  a  mercenary,  and  always  a  scholar,  his 
iron  diligence  was  part  of  his  religion.  In  fact  it  was  the 
latter  that  was  the  mainspring  of  his  activity. 

But  one  thing  those  generations  of  scholars  could  not  do 
for  us:  they  could  not  give  us  a  historical  dictionary  of  the 
Biblical  vocabulary.  That  is,  they  failed  to  do  only  what 
two  generations  of  Murray’s  did  for  the  English  tongue. 
After  all  that,  need  any  one  wonder  why  we  have  our 
Hapax  Legomena?  And  need  any  one  wonder  why  as 
great  a  Hebraist  as  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra  had  to  say  of  some 
terms  of  the  Biblical  Text  that  they  have  “neither  brother 
nor  friend”?  So  we  must  confess  perforce  that  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  only  with  a  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  ancient  Israel, 
just  as  we  have  only  a  part  of  their  literature. 
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So,  under  the  circumstances,  we  are  not  always  in  a 
position  to  tell  with  certainty  which  words  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  antedate  which,  except  in  a  few  cases,  as  will  be  seen 
later.  We  can  tell  at  a  glance  that  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Book  of  Esther  is  more  “modern”  than  that  of  Genesis. 
But  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  And  to  state  ex-Cathedra, 
as  De-Wette  does,  that  the  language  of  Moses  must  have 
been  “unintelligible”  to  Isaiah,  is  to  make  too  sweeping  a 
statement. 

These  who  make  such  a  statement  forget  that  what  the 
scholars  of  the  time  of  Isaiah  could  do,  and  did,  was  to 
copy,  which  meant  also  to  edit,  the  works  of  the  national 
literature.  This  editing,  certainly,  required  a  modernization 
of  the  orthography,  and  a  rendering  of  obsolete  terms*; 
just  what  we  are  doing  with  our  own  Shakespeare,  and 
what  the  Germans  do  with  their  eighteenth-century  classics. 
Hence  the  abundance  of  historical  and  geographical  glosses 
in  Deuteronomy,  and  elsewhere.  That  some  critics  could 
not,  or  would  not,  tell  a  note  from  the  text  is  not  the  fault 
of  Moses. 


*  Says  Prof.  Geoi^e  A.  Barton:  “While  there  are  slight  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  reading  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  works  of  De-Rossi  and  Kennioott,  they  are  of 
minor  importance,  and  scholars  have  to  rely,  for  a  knowledge  of 
earlier  forms  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  upon  the  translations  of  it 
made  into  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  and  other  languages.  While  these 
versions  were  made  some  centuries  before  the  Massorah,  they  are 
at  best  but  imperfect  instruments  with  which  to  work,  as  the 
translators  often  did  not  understand  the  Hebrew  which  they 
were  translating”  {Archeology  and  the  Bible,  p.  520,  Ed.  1927). 

These  are  the  words  of  an  impartial  scholar.  It  is  ignorance 
of  the  life  which  the  Bible  mirrors,  together  with  a  lack  of  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  usages  of  the  language,  coupled  with  emotions 
which  have  nothing  in  common  with  impartial  scholarship,  that 
produced  many  time-honored  infelicities  in  our  accepted  versions. 

A  notable  case  in  point  is  the  abundance  of  the  conjunction 
“and”  in  our  English  Bible,  inherited  from'  the  “ancient  versions”. 
The  ancient  translators  did  not  see  the  difference  between  the  vav 
conversive  and  the  vav  conjunctive.  Then,  bnai  Israel  is  always 
rendered  “Children  of  Israel”.  The  same  is  true  of  “children”  of 
other  nations.  Such  misrenderings  make  often  the  Biblical  text 
read  like  a  nursery  tale;  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a 
modem  reader  shuns  the  English  Bible. 
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At  the  same  time  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  text  of  Deuter' 
onomy  will  not  fail  to  disclose  some  features  which  are 
peculiarly  its  own.  and  which  actually  bespeak  its  antiquity 
as  compared  with  the  time  of  the  prophets.  The  term 
Sikne-Ha-'Ir  (Elders  of  the  Town)  as  a  political^ judicial 
tribunal  is  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch,  to  Joshua,  and  to  the 
time  of  the  Judges.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Book  of  Ruth. 
But  the  latter  is  an  avowedly  historical  tale  from  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  and  the  writer  uses  a  term  peculiar  to  that 
period.  The  Sikne-'Ha-Ir  as  an  institution  disappe2ured  in 
the  time  of  the  kings  with  the  concentration  of  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  king’s  government.  Queen  Isobel,  wife 
of  King  Ahab  (875-853)  speaks,  indeed,  of  the  5ikne-/fa-/r, 
but  she  speaks  also  of  the  Horim  (magnates)  who  sat  in 
joint  session  with  the  Sekenim.  So  that  in  the  North  the 
ancient  institution  of  the  Sikne’-Ha-lr  had  to  share  its  power 
with  the  Horim.  The  latter  must  have  represented  the 
Crown.  In  Judea  Ahab’s  contemporary.  Jehosaphat, 
abolished  the  institute  of  the  Sikne-Ha-lr  by  establishing 
crown  courts  all  over  Judea.  Contrary  to  all  that,  Deuter¬ 
onomy  speaks  exclusively  of  the  5iA:ne-Ha-/r.  and  speaks 
of  the  future  Commonwealth  as  of  a  Confederation  of  re¬ 
publican  city-states. 

More  than  two  centuries  elapsed  between  Jehosaphat  and 
Josiah.  At  that  time  the  institute  of  the  Sikne-Ha~lr  was 
a  matter  of  the  past.  Why,  then,  do  the  Sikne-Ha-Ir  figure 
so  prominently  in  Deuteronomy?  Those  who  claim  that 
Deuteronomy  has  been  ’’concocted"  for  an  ’’occasion"  must 
point  out  that  ’’occasion"  and  connect  the  text  of  the  book 
with  that  ’’occasion".  More  than  that:  the  whole  book 
should  have  unwittingly  represented  conditions  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  For  it  is  just  their  own  time 
that  ’’concoctors"  would  have  aimed  at.  Something  should 
have  been  found  in  the  book  which  would  give  away  the 
authors  of  the  book.  For  instance,  the  authors  should  have 
unwittingly  assumed  Palestine  to  have  been  long  in  the 
possession  of  the  Israelites.  There  should  not  have  been 
any  clauses  referring  to  the  coming  conquest  of  the  land. 
What  could  have  made  the  authors  of  the  book  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Moses  so  much  autobiographic  and  historical 
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matter?  Why  so  many  references  to  the  route  taken  by 
the  United  Tribes  on  their  way  to  the  Promised  Land? 

Why  all  the  references  to  Og,  to  Sihon,  to  Amalek.  to 
Amon  and  to  Moab?  Why  mention  names  of  long  for¬ 
gotten  nations,  and  prohibit  intermarrying  with  them? 
Chapter  20  is  devoted  to  the  laws  of  warfare.  As  we  know, 
the  prophets,  and  the  priests,  for  that  matter,  were  not  in¬ 
terested  in,  and  were  not  asked  about,  the  right  methods 
of  warfare  and  of  a  siege.  The  injunction  to  make  peace 
only  with  far-away  nations  was  certainly  obsolete  in  the 
time  of  Josiah.  Why  the  “concoctors”  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Moses  the  following  injunction: 

Therefore  it  shall  be  when  ye  be  gone  over  the  Jordan, 
that  ye  shall  set  up  these  stones,  which  I  command  you  this 
day,  in  Mount  Ebal,  and  thou  shalt  plaster  them  with 
plaster,  (Deut.  27:4), 

And  why  the  record  of  the  “curse”  on  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
when  in  those  days  both  were  outside  of  Judea? 

Why  should  Moses  be  made  to  order  the  appointment 
of  Judges  and  Scribes,  in  16:18? 

Judges  and  scribes  were  certainly  to  be  found  in  Judea 
of  the  days  of  Josiah. 

And  why  refer  to  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  as  in  9:1? 

tAn  interesting  collection  of  instances  where  an  unfamiliar  or 
obsolete  word  had  been  explained  by  a  more  familiar  one  ha.s 
been  gathered  by  Felix  Perles  in  his  Analecten  {Neue  Folge, 
1922).  For  instance,  in  Jer,  15:18,  he  sees  the  term  akzah  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  phrase  maim  lo  neemanu. 

In  Genesis  30:38,  he  finds  the  unfamiliar  Bar^hatim  explain¬ 
ed  by  b^shikatot  hamaim.  In  Genesis  21:20,  he  finds  the  term 
robeh  explained  by  kashot.  While  not  all  of  the  instances  brought 
together  by  Perles  can  be  accepted,  his  idea  is  undoubtedly  correct. 

Some  cases  of  Keri  and  Ketib  present  a  “modernization”  of 
spelling.  The  ancient  ati  we  find  a  few  times  supplemented  by 
the  Keri  at.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah  we  find  a  verb  with  the 
ancient  feminine  suffix:  shakamti.  This  term  should  be  rendered 
not  7  arose,  but  thou  hast  arisen.  Evidently  an  editor  left  for  us 
the  form  that  was  archaic  in  his  day,  but  yet  intelligible. 
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And  why  tell  the  story  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  re¬ 
cite  the  order  of  putting  it  at  the  side  of  the  wooden  Ark? 
(31:26). 

Why  bother  with  the  law  of  the  bird’s  nest,  in  Chap.  22? 

And  why  the  ordinance  to  put  a  banister  on  the  roof  of 
every  house,  in  Chap.  22?  Did  the  Judeans  only  then 
begin  to  build  houses  in  Judea,  or,  else,  was  there  such  an 
epidemic  of  falls  from  the  roofs?  Why  put  in  such  a  law 
in  a  secretly  made  up  document?  Could  not  that  law  be 
advocated  openly?  ' 

Now,  as  to  the  “law  of  the  kings”  (Deut.  17:14-20) 
which  the  “critics”  treat  so  flippantly.  Why  should  this 
bring  us  “to  the  time  of  the  kings”  (No.  160)?  Should 
we  say,  because  many  of  them  violated  it?  But,  then,  why 
should  the  law  speak  of  the  “appointment”  of  a  king,  and 
why  insist  that  the  king-elect  may  not  be  a  foreigner?  For 
as  a  matter  of  fact  no  such  thing  ever  happened,  so  that  in 
that  respect  the  law  was  really  operative  all  the  time  since 
Saul.  Many  Judean  kings  had  in  their  harems  foreign 
princesses,  but  so  strict  was  the  rule,  that  no  son  by  a 
foreign  princess  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Judeal.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  appointment  of  a  successor  did  not  lie  wholly 
in  the  hand  of  the  king.  Indeed,  we  read  it  very  often  in 
the  history  of  the  kings  that  the  “people”  (the  Am)*  ap¬ 
pointed  this  or  that  son  of  the  king  to  succeed  to  the 
throne.  So  why  should  the  authors,  or  “forgers”,  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy  have  to  put  in  a  law  which  had  long  been  law  in 
Judea?  And  why  treat  a  plain  matter-of-fact  statement  of 
the  Biblical  writer  with  such  contemptuous  disregard?  The 
Biblical  writer  tells  us  no  wonder  story  in  this  case.  The 
law  of  the  kingship  fits  well  into  the  general  scheme  of  the 
laws  promulgated  by  Moses  in  his  own  name.  Why,  then, 
dismiss  the  authorship  of  Moses  on  such  flimsy  “evidence”? 

But  let  us  return  to  the  matter  of  vocabulary  and  of 
style,  on  which  De-Wette  lays  so  much  stress.— That  the 

JThe  only  exception  was  Rehoboam,  son  of  Solomon,  whose 
mother  was  an  Ammonite  woman. 

*See  the  Am-Haarez  by  Mayer  Zulzberger. 
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Book  of  Deuteronomy  passed  through  the  hands  of  editors 
and  annotators  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Those  editors 
could  not  but  “modernize”  the  orthography.  Yet,  there  are 
some  peculiarities  which  bespeak  the  ancient  origin  not  only 
of  Deuteronomy,  but  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  as  well. 
They  are  as  follows:  In  all  but  eleven  (or  ten)  passages 
in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  is  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  the 
English  she  spelled  with  a  wau:  the  wau  is  a  Ketib,  and 
the  (usual)  Yod-a  Keri,  Evidently,  the  punctuators  who 
came  about  the  ^th  century  C.E.  did  not  dare  to  change  a 
term  which  they  did  not  quite  understand:  out  of  sheer 
respect  for  the  Biblical  Text  they  resorted  to  Keri  and 
Ketib,  retaining  at  the  same  time  the  archaic  term.  Now, 
the  Ketib  in  our  case  represents  the  third  person  singular 
feminine  as  it  was  pronounced,  and  written  in  very  ancient 
times,  evidently  before  the  Conquest.  Namely,  in  the  time 
of  the  most  ancient  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  the  third 
person  singular  feminine  was  pronounced  hivaa,  later  it 
came  to  be  sounded  as  hiiaa,  which  changed  to  hia,  and 
to  hi,  with  Yod  and  Aleph  silent. t  So  the  Ketib  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  relic  of  great  antiquity.  True,  the  same  archaism 
is  to  be  found  in  1  K.  17:15,  in  Job  31:11,  and  in  Isaiah 
30:33.  But  in  these  cases  it  is  not  really  an  archaism.  In 
I  K.  17:15,  and  31:11,  we  have  evidently  to  do  with  scribal 
errors,  for  the  respective  terms  follow  one  another  in  the 
same  sentence.  As  to  the  passage  in  Job,  the  question  is, 
of  which  gender  is  the  noun  tapteh,  and  it  can  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  archaism.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  only  the 
Ketib  is  to  be  found  in  Deuteronomy.— The  pronoun  Ani 
has  its  archaic  form  Anoki.  In  the  Pentateuch  both  forms 
are  found.  The  proportions  of  anoki  to  ani  in  the  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  as  follows:  Genesis — 53  to  40.  Exo- 
dus— 23  to  39.  Leviticus — ^70  to  3.  Numbers — 7  to  21. 
Deuteronomy ^57  to  8.  According  to  this,  Leviticus  and 
Deuteronomy  are  the  oldest  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 
And  when  we  come  to  the  Prophets— the  proportion  be¬ 
comes  reversed.  Thus,  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  we  find  27 

tSee  M.  B.  Schneider’s  Historical  Hebrew  Grammar  (in  Hebrew) 
p.  255.  Heibrew  title:  Torat  halashon  Vhitpathuta,  Wilna,  1923. 
See  also  Ungnad,  Hebraische  Grammatik,  1912. 
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times  anoki  to  53  times  ani,  1  Chronicles  has  one  anoki 
to  30  ani,  and  Esther  and  Haggai  have  6  and  4  times  ani 
respectively  and  no  anoki.  Of  course  one  might  say  that 
the  “concoctors”  of  Deuteronomy  “imitated”  the  ancient 
diction;  but  who  imitated  in  Leviticus,  which  most  of  the 
critics  ascribe  to  Ezra?  We  know  the  way  Ezra  wrote 
his  Hebrew:  he  never  could  write  in  the  style  of  Leviticus. 
And  as  Hebrew  was  then  a  living  language,  imitation  of 
ancient  diction  was  well-nigh  impossible  without  giving 
oneself  away.  The  Samaritans,  Ezra’s  mortal  enemies, 
would  have  certainly  seen  the  fraud. 

The  word  naarah — a  damsel-^is  found  in  its  archaic 
form  naara,  without  the  He  final, — in  Deuteronomy  22:12- 
27  twelve  times,  while  the  more  modern,  and  usual, 
naarah,  is  found  but  once.  Now,  the  orthography  and 
phonetics  of  naara  represents  the  ancient  naarat  with  the 
final  feminine  tau  dropped;  while  at  the  same  time  naara 
was  succeeded  by  the  Biblical  naarah  with  the  He  as 
feminine  suffix  added.  And  how  old  the  orthography  and 
phonetics  of  naarah  is  we  can  see  from  the  few  feminine 
nouns  found  in  the  Siloam  inscription;  nikvah,  brekah, 
amah.  The  He  final  in  those  nouns  is  just  as  much  of  a 
later  development  as  the  H’e  final  in  naarah,  and  belongs 
to  the  same  period  of  the  flux  of  Hebrew  orthography  and 
phonetics.  So  that  the  tell-tale  naara  shows  that  the  pass¬ 
age  in  question,  and  with  it  the  context,  antedates  the 
Siloam  inscription  which  some  scholars  ascribe  to  an  age 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

So  much  for  peculiarities  of  orthography  and  phonetics. 

But  what  concerns  literary  style,  the  chapters  where 
Moses  speaks  in  his  own  name  are  unique  indeed.  No 
prophet  ever  wrote  like  him.  Here,  indeed,  the  style  is 
the  man,  as  the  French  saying  goes.  It  is  the  flowing  periodic 
sentences,  the  energy  that  every  word  breathes,  that  get 
hold  of  a  student  who  did  not  come  to  scoff  but  to  study:  of  a 
student  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  written  human  speech. 
“Forgers”,  “concoctors”  who  have  some  kind  of  an  ax  to 
grind  cannot  write  in  such  a  way.  It  is  the  supreme  per¬ 
sonal  element  that  bespeaks  the  authorship  of  Moses. 
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But  Dc-Wcttc  wrote  early  in  the  19th  century,  when 
poorly  informed  Scepticism  and  crude  Rationalism  sought 
to  discredit  accepted  beliefs  and  dogmas,  and  made  a  battle¬ 
field  of  the  innocent  Biblical  text.  Let  us  see  in  a  succeed¬ 
ing  article  what  a  scholar  nearer  our  own  day  has  to  say 
on  the  same  subject  of  disproving  Moses’  authorship  of 
Deuteronomy. 


THE  FIRST  TWELVE  ROMAN  EMPERORS 
By  Professor  E.  G.  Sihler 
11. 

GAIUS  CAUGULA 
(37-41  A.D.) 

It  is  not  my  aim  in  these  studies  to  rewrite  the  history 
of  the  first  12  Emperors,  a  work  admirably  done  by  Meri- 
vale  and  Schiller.  I  lay  stress  on  certain  features  in  the 
events  and  dominant  personalities,  which  may  aid  the 
Christian  reader  to  realize  the  abyss  between  the  secular 
government  and  pagan  court  at  Rome,  and  the  faith,  life 
and  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  steadily  moving  from 
Asia  to  the  West.  I  shall  select  the  topics  which  most 
clearly  and  strikingly  illumine  the  contrast.  Tacitus,  Dio, 
Seneca  and  Suetonius  are  my  sources;  some  data  are 
furnished  by  the  Jewish  writers  Philo  and  Josephus. 

Caligula  {"little  boots")  was  called  so  because  as  a 
child  he  was  often  in  the  camps  of  his  noble  father  Ger- 
manicus,  especially  on  the  Rhine,  and  wore  boots  like  those 
of  the  legionaries  (Tacit,  Ann.  /.  41).  He  attended  Ti¬ 
berius  on  Capri,  "concealing  his  monstrous  spirit  by  cun¬ 
ning  self-restraint",  says  Tacitus,  enduring  in  silence  the 
cruel  destruction  of  his  mother  and  two  brothers;  Tiberius 
foretold  that  Caligula,  (his  grandson  by  adoption),  "would 
have  all  the  faults  of  Sulla,  but  none  of  his  great  qualities". 
He  was  25  at  his  accession,  37  A.D.  He  had  prepared 
for  his  succession  by  becoming  the  paramour  of  Ennia,  wife 
of  Macro,  commander  of  the  Pretorian  Guards.  We  must 
limit  ourselves  to  a  brief  chronicle  of  the  acts  of  this 
monster,  whom  the  capital  of  the  world  endured  not  quite 
four  years. 

At  first,  when  he  came  from  Misenum  to  Rome,  he  was 
welcomed  with  the  joyous  acclamations  of  the  capital,  both 
to  common  people  and  Senate  Freedom  seemed  restored. 
Tiberius  had  left  the  equivalent  of  $180,000,000  in  the 
imperial  fiscus:  Caligula  squandered  it  all  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  wielding,  or  gaining,  (as  Dio  says)  in  one 
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day  all  the  power  which  Augustus  and  Tiberius  had  built 
up  in  many  years. 

His  strongest  passion  was  to  subject  to  his  lust,  openly, 
any  woman,  especially  married  women  of  the  Roman  aris¬ 
tocracy,  who  appealed  to  his  appetite:  he  even  committed 
incest  with  his  own  sisters  and  "made  the  Palatine  a 
brothel’"  (Suetonius  41).  While  upbraiding  the  vices  of 
Tiberius,  he  surpassed  them  all.  At  his  accession  he  burn¬ 
ed  all  incriminating  documents  concerning  the  nobility,  but 
he  had  first  copies  made,  which  later  were  used  to  insti¬ 
tute  trials  for  maiestas  (high  treason).  Many  rich  men 
were  thus  compelled  to  commit  suicide,  and  their  fortunes 
were  confiscated.  Men  of  rank  were  compelled  to  fight 
as  gladiators.  Some  spectators  were  thrown  before  wild 
beasts:  first  their  tongues  were  cut  off.  Macro  to  whom 
he  owed  the  throne,  and  his  wife  Ennia  were  compelled 
to  commit  suicide,  many  others  were  exiled,  mainly  because 
they  were  rich.  In  38  A.D.  Drusilla  died,  her  husband 
had  been  a  concubine  of  Caligula.  She  was  declared  a 
goddess,  to  be  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix, 
and  in  all  the  provinces,  with  the  title  ” Panthea” .  A  Sen¬ 
ator  declared  that  he  had  seen  her  ascending  to  heaven, 
for  which  he  received  250,000  Sesterces. 

In  39  A.D.,  when  at  some  games  some  spectators  ex¬ 
pressed  disgust  with  his  doings,  they  were  arrested  and 
slain.  Once  he  said:  "/  wish  you  all  had  but  one  neckl” 
(Suet.  29)  He  was  very  fond  of  horse  races:  for  his 
favorite  horse  “Incitatus”  he  provided  a  golden  manger, 
and  planned  to  have  him  appointed  Consul.  He  was  bit¬ 
terly  jealous  of  every  excellence:  Domitius  Afer,  the  famous 
orator,  saved  himself  by  praising  the  supreme  eloquence  of 
Caligula.  Seneca,  after  delivering  a  fine  oration  in  the 
Senate,  would  have  become  a  victim,  if  Caligula  had  not 
heard  from  a  courtesan,  that  Seneca  was  in  the  last  stages 
of  consumption.  Having  spent  all  the  treasure  of  Rome 
and  Italy,  he  planned  to  get  more  from  Gaul  and  Spain. 
Making  an  expedition  to  the  Rhine  and  the  British  Chan¬ 
nel,  he  was  content  to  gather  shells  on  the  beach  and  be 
called  "Lord  of  the  Atlantic".  Consulting  census  lists  of 
Gaul,  he  ordered  the  richest  to  be  slain.  In  40  A.D.  he 
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appointed  himself  Consul  without  colleague.  The  Senate 
went  up  to  the  Capitol  and  worshipped  the  throne  of 
Caligula,  in  the  temple.  Claudius,  his  uncle,  would  have 
been  killed,  had  he  not  wisely  affected  imbecility,  Caligula 
as  Jupiter,  claimed  the  right  to  cohabit  with  his  sisters.  He 
often  dressed  as  Juno,  Diana,  Venus.  He  naturally  hated 
and  feared  every  provincial  governor  who  had  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself.  He  sent  a  ship  to  bring  the  statue  (the  sit-- 
ting  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  by  Phidias)  to  Italy: 
he  planned  to  put  his  own  head  on  the  figure,  but  the  ship, 
we  are  told,  was  struck  by  lightning.  He  planned  to  have 
his  own  statue,  for  worship,  in  the  Holiest  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  began  to  have  this  done  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues  at  Alexandria.  Philo  was  sent  from  Egypt  to 
Italy,  to  intercede.  Fortunately,  for  the  Jews  and  the 
Roman  Empire,  his  death  interfered.  On  January  24th,  41 
A.D.  he  was  slain,  in  a  corridor  of  the  Palatine,  by  Cassius 
Chaerea,  a  tribune  of  the  Pretorian  Guard,  and  Sabinus, 
another  officer;  he  had  been  warned  by  an  astrologer  and 
by  tlie  luck  tablets  of  the  Fortuna  at  Antium,  says  Sue¬ 
tonius  (56f,),  himself  a  believer  in  "'prodigia'  and  astrol¬ 
ogy.  The  most  detailed  description  of  the  end  of  this 
monster  we  owe  to  Josephus,  naturally.  His  last  wife 
Caesonia,  was  slain  by  a  centurion  and  the  little  daughter 
brained  against  the  wall. 

DIVUS  CLAUDIUS 

(41-54  A.D.) 

The  fifth  Roman  Emperor  was  50  at  the  death  of  his 
nephew  Caligula.  At  first  there  was  talk  of  reestablishing 
the  Republic,  but  that  was  impossible  on  account  of  the 
Praetorians.  Even  Chaerea  was  put  to  death.  Claudius 
was  little  known — ^socially  he  had  been  a  cypher;  always 
timid,  stammering,  his  hands  trembling.  Many  wholesome 
measures  were  enacted,  soon  after  his  accession:  the  trials 
of  maiestas  were  ended,  heavy  imposts  were  reduced.  The 
names  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  were  omitted  in  official 
invocations.  But,  as  students  of  the  New  Testament,  let 
us  turn  to  Suetonius  c.  25:  "‘Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto 
assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expuUf\  and  Acts,  18:2  {Aquila, 
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bom  in  Pontus,  was  not  a  Roman  citizen,  as  Paul  WASj; 
"’because  that  Claudius  had  commanded  all  Jews  to  depart 
from  Rome”,  When?  Zahn  thinks  in  52  A.D.  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Dr.  H.  E.  Plum- 
tre,  in  Ellicott's  Commentary,  discusses  the  matter  very 
fully.  Quoting  Suetonius  c.  25  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Jews  had  a  “religio  licita”,  their  own  syna¬ 
gogues  and  cemeteries  in  Rome,  and  that  Christus  and 
Crestus  were  early  interchanged  in  pronunciation,  and  that 
’’Messiah”  was  generally  taken  in  a  secular,  political  sense. 

A  writer  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  (s.  v,  Claudius) 
says:  ’’The  Jews  in  Rome  itself,  in  the  year  49  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  hold  religious  gatherings,  owing  to  continual 
disturbance,  resulting  (?)  from  the  frequency  of  Christian 
Messianic  services”  (But  cf.  St.  John  18:36.).  ”No  expul¬ 
sion  took  place,  but  many  Jews  left  Rome  voluntarily. 
However,  this  measure  of  Claudius  was  certainly  not 
directed  against  the  Jewish  religion”.  That  the  average 
pagan  Roman  would  easily  confound  Christians  and  Jews, 
is  clear.  Both  used  the  term  Messiah,  the  Jews  in  a  secular, 
political  sense,  the  Christians  in  a  spiritual,  religious  sense. 

Now  Claudius  inherited  from  his  predecessor  Caligula 
the  bitter  feud,  in  Alexandria  and  Palestine,  between 
Pagans  and  Jews,  when  Caligula  had  ordered  thaU  his 
figure  be  placed  for  worship  in  all  Jewish  synagogues,  and 
even  in  the  Holiest  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Claudius 
knew  that  Augustus  {and  Agrippa  in  the  East)  had 
granted  ample  privileges  to  the  Jews.  Theo  Reinach  (in 
Jewish  Encycl.  s.  v.  Diaspora)  enumerates  8  synagogues 
in  Rome.  He  says:  ’’After  the  momentary  crisis  provoked 
by  the  monomania  of  Caligula,  Claudius  immediately  on  his 
accession  (41  A.D.)  vouchsafed  to  the  Jews  a  writ  of 
tolerance  covering  the  whole  Empire,  which  thenceforth 
constituted  the  unassailable  charter  of  their  privileges.  It 
had  only  one  condition  attached  to  it;  namely,  that  they 
should  content  themselves  with  exercising  their  own  rites, 
without  showing  contempt  for  that  of  the  others”.  Reinach 
enumerates  the  following  congregations:  Augustinians, 
Agrippians,  Campensians,  (Campus  Martius)  Suburians 
(Subura),  the  Bowery  of  Rome;  Hebrews  (probably  the 
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only  one  where  Greek  was  not  used  in  service)  Elaians 
(Velia),  Carcaresians‘\ 

Now,  there  was  found  a  Papyrus  in  Egypt,  not  many 
years  ago,  of  which  I  gave  a  translation  (In  BibL  Review, 
October  1925.  p.  563)  from  which  this  seems  clear:  the 
Jews  should  be  content  with  their  residence  and  religious 
freedom  in  Alexandria,  but  they  should  not  bring  in  more 
Jews  from  Palestine  and  upper  Egypt.  It  seems  to  be  a 
fair  inference  to  assume  that  at  Rome  too  those  Jews  should 
be  unchanged,  who  had  the  Roman  civitas,  but  the  recent 
immigrants  should  withdraw.  The  edict  of  Claudius  ends 
thus:  "Tf  then  abandoning  these  things,  you  shall  both  be 
willing  to  live  with  mutual  gentleness  and  humanity,  I  too 
shall  have  supreme  forethought  for  the  city  just  as  it  has 
been  existing  for  you  from  the  family  of  my  ancestors’'. 

The  periodical  dole  of  free  grain  at  Rome  could  not  be 
extended  to  ever  new  Jewish  immigrants  from  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  Dio  60,  6  says:  "As  for  the  Jews,  who  had  be¬ 
come  excessively  numerous  again,  so  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  without  great  disturbance  to  have  them  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  city  on  account  of  their  great  numbers,  he 
did  not  expel,  but  he  ordered  them,  using  their  ancestral  life, 
not  to  gather  together”  (like  the  collegia  which  he  dis¬ 
solved). 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  personal  and  domestic  history 
of  Claudius,  as  related  by  Tacitus  (DIO)  Suetonius  and 
Seneca.  All  agree  that  his  wives  and  his  freedmen  deter¬ 
mined  almost  all  of  his  acts;  he  was  sexually  incontinent 
and  a  heavy  drinker,  abstaining  however,  we  are  told,  from 
pederasty. 

Of  Messalina  we  dare  not  say  much;  her  sexual  mad¬ 
ness  has  made  her  name  a  byword.  She  caused  the  death 
of  the  emperor’s  niece  Julia  and  charged  Seneca  with  a 
guilty  intrigue  with  that  princess.  Claudius  spared  his 
life,  but  banished  him  to  the  island  of  Corsica.  Messalina 
practiced  her  shameless  amours  on  the  veiry  Palatine  and 
strove  to  have  the  ladies  of  the  aristocracy  imitate  her  ex¬ 
ample;  one  of  her  favorites  was  the  pantomime  Mnester. 
The  Emperor’s  Freedmen  Polybius,  Narcissus,  Pallas  and 
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others  {all  Greeks)  were  more  powerful  than  the  Senate  or 
the  provincial  governors.  A  brother  of  Pallas  was  Felix 
the  eleventh  Procurator  of  Judaea  (52-60  A.D.  cf.  Acts 
23:24), 

The  greater  part  of  Britain  was  added  to  the  Empire 
through  Aulus  Plautius,  and  Claudius  called  his  own  son 
Britannicus.  In  48  A.D.  the  career  of  Messalina.  the  im¬ 
perial  harlot,  came  to  an  end.  A  year  before  to  use  the 
words  of  Tacitus  (Ann,  XI,  12)  “she  was  occupied  with 
a  new  passion  near  to  madness^  she  had  been  so  inflamed 
towards  C.  Silius,  handsomest  of  the  younger  men  of  Rome, 
that  she  drove  Junia  Silana,  a  lady  of  the  aristocracy,  from 
her  matrimonial  status  and  gained  possession  of  the  di¬ 
vorced  paramour;  nor  was  Silius  ignorant  of  the  crime  or 
danger;  but  assuredly,  if  he  should  refuse,  it  would  be  de¬ 
struction,  and  he  had  some  hope  of  deception;  still  he  was 
consoled  by  great  rewards  to  await  the  future  and  enjoy 
the  present;  she,  not  secretly,  but  with  a  large  retinue  was 
wont  to  come  to  his  house,  cling  to  the  doors,  give  ample 
presents  and  public  honors;  finally  as  though  fortune  had 
already  changed,  the  slaves,  freedmen,  and  outfit  of  an 
emperor  were  seen  at  the  house  of  the  paramour.  It  does 
seem  that  Messalina  actually  planned  to  make  Silius  em¬ 
peror  also.  In  48  A.D.,  when  Claudius  was  at  Ostia,  a 
regular  marriage  was  celebrated  with  all  the  exact  formal¬ 
ities  of  Roman  Law,  the  signing  of  the  marriage  contract, 
sacrifices  and  feasting.  The  Capital  knew  everything.  But 
the  energy  of  Narcissus  soon  made  an  end.  The  Prae¬ 
torians  remained  faithful  to  Claudius.  All  the  guilty  perish¬ 
ed,  Messalina  by  a  dagger  given  by  her  mother,  but  di¬ 
rected  by  an  officer  of  the  Praetorian  Guard.  Claudius 
was  in  a  stupor,  but  asked  next  morning:  “Where  is 
Madam?“  (domina).  But  soon  in  the  same  year,  his  niece 
Agrippina  induced  him  to  marry  her,  a  marriage  which 
Roman  Law  called  incestuous.  Seneca  was  promptly  re¬ 
called  from  exile  and  appointed  educator  to  her  young  son 
Domitius,  adopted  by  the  weak  Claudius  in  50  A.D.  and 
called  NERO,  His  mother  designated  him  to  be  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Claudius.  She  planned  both  the  death  of  Claudius 
and  of  the  rightful  heir  Britannicus.  In  53  A.D.  Nero, 
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then  16,  was  married  to  Octavia,  daughter  of  Claudius. 
Agrippina  was  becoming  anxious  about  the  succession.  At 
Sinuessa,  on  October  13th,  54  A.D.  the  crime  was  ac¬ 
complished  through  an  expert  in  poisoning,  the  woman 
Locusta,  by  using  a  poisoned  mushroom:  the  physician, 
Xenophon,  inserted  a  poisoned  feather  into  the  throat  of 
Claudius,  The  death  of  Claudius  was  concealed,  until  the 
support  of  the  Praetorians  was  fully  secured  for  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  Nero,  then  17  years  old. 

Claudius  was  made  a  Divus  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate,  of  which  Seneca  was  a  member.  The  brilliant 
Stoic  had  never  forgiven  Claudius  for  his  exile  in  Corsica, 
and  so  he  wrote  his  satire,  pumpkinification"  of  Claudius, 
who  ascends  to  heaven,  but  is  relegated  to  the  lower  world 
by  the  motion  of  Augustus,  and  there  is  greeted  with  the 
execrations  of  countless  Romans  whom  he  had  unjustly 
condemned,  and  there  is  assigned  to  him  the  task  of 
handling  in  eternity  a  bottomless  dice  box,  {the  jars  of 
the  Danaids). 

NERO 
(54-68  A.  D.) 

Nero  then  ascended  the  throne  of  Augustus  through 
poison  and  through  the  Praetorian  Guard.  The  world  en¬ 
dured  him  for  fourteen  years,  and  in  this  time  this  emperor, 
directly  and  indirectly  committed  more  crimes  against  di¬ 
vine  and  human  law^ — many  of  them  below  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  or  tigers  in  Indian  jungles— than  can  be  found 
in  all  the  records  of  human  annals.  In  the  earlier  years, 
it  is  true,  he  was  restrained  by  the  infiuence  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  Seneca  and  Burrus,  commander  of  the  guard.  In 
a  way  the  historian  Tactitus  sums  up  that  awful  reign 
(Ann.  XVI.  16)  in  these  words:  "'that  was  the  wrath  of 
the  gods  directed  at  the  Roman  World’*.  When  we  read 
the  essays  of  the  Stoic  Seneca,  and  then  survey  the  deeds 
of  his  pupil,  then  we  realize  the  incredible  power  of  un¬ 
limited  sway  held  by  one  whose  great  ambition  was  to 
achieve  the  impossible,  and  cared  no  more  for  moral  law 
or  the  statutes  of  the  state  than  a  tornado  cares  for  the 
safety  of  human  dwellings,  or  a  wolf  for  a  lamb.  Tacitus 
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(Ann.  XV,  42)  most  fitly  sums  up  the  character  and  career 
of  Nero  by  calling  him  “ incredibilium  cupitor\  and  the 
more  his  appetites  transgressed  justice,  purity,  economy, 
the  more  he  strove  to  enact  them.  The  historian  must  al- 
most  apologize  for  presenting  the  barest  chronicle  of  that 
reign  and  that  unspeakable  ruler.  To  the  primitive  Chris- 
tions,  especially  after  the  terrible  persecution  of  64  A.D., 
he  appeared  as  the  Antichrist  (St.  John,  who  was  a  con-- 
temporary  of  Nero  and  of  Domitian,  is  the  only  writer  in 
the  N.  T.  who  uses  that  term  and  is,  perhaps,  the  origi¬ 
nator,  V.  Rev.  XIII  and  XVII.) 

But  to  return:  Claudius  after  having  been  voted  to 
heaven  by  the  Senate  and  after  the  delivery  of  the  laudatio 
funebris  by  Nero  (a  formal  eulogy  written  by  Seneca), 
Claudius  received  a  fiamen  or  special  priest.  Fully  under¬ 
standing  Nero’s  passionate  sensuality,  Burrus  and  Seneca 
furnished  him  a  freedwoman  of  exquisite  beauty,  Acte, 
to  protect  the  ladies  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  His  legal 
wife  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  Nero  treated  with 
contempt  and  neglect.  Steadily  Nero  removed  or  com¬ 
pelled  to  suicide  the  favorites  of  Claudius  or  Agrippina 
(who  vainly  strove  to  be  the  coregent  of  her  son)  like 
Narcissus  and  Pallas.  Agrippina  threatened  him  with  the 
succession  of  Britannicus,  the  rightful  heir  of  Claudius. 
Nero  again  enlisted  the  services  of  Locusta,  who  had 
poisoned  Claudius.  He  made  his  private  bedchamber  her 
laboratory.  A  hot  dish  was  offered  to  Britannicus,  and 
when  he  hesitated  the  poison  was  poured  in,  in  some  cold 
water.  Britannicus  become  speechless  and  expired  on  the 
spot  (Tacit.  Ann,  XIII.  16).  Of  this  crime  at  least  Agrip¬ 
pina  was  guiltless.  But  Nero  began  from  this  point  to 
withdraw  from  her  the  customary  honors  and  protection.  But 
she  defied  her  enemies  and  for  a  few  years  was,  or  seemed 
to  be,  rehabilitated  at  Nero’s  court. 

We,  as  Christian  readers,  may  sometimes  take  notice  of 
the  official  Roman  “’religion".  In  55  A.D.  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  struck  by  lightning.  The  Emperor 
"cleansed"  the  city,  in  accord  with  the  official  response  of 
the  haruspices  (who  ascertained  the  will  of  the  gods  by  in¬ 
specting  the  entrails  of  a  newly  slain  kid). 
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Nero  began  to  reveal  his  innermost  tastes  for  absolute 
freedom:  at  night  he  roamed  about  the  streets,  insulting 
men  and  women,  looting  shops,  drinking  and  carousing. 
Roman  "religion”:  a  lady  of  the  aristocracy,  Pomponia 
Graecina,  was  found  guilty  of  adherence  to  " foreign  super-- 
stition”  (some  scholars  suggest  she  was  a  Christian).  She 
certainly  was  not  a  worshipper  of  Isis  and  Serapis:  the 
Serapeum  at  Rome  was  one  of  the  largest  temples  there, 
one  of  the  14  regiones  was  named  after  it.  Her  husband 
was  permitted  to  deal  with  her  and  he  found  her  guiltless. 
About  this  time  St.  Paul  from  Corinth  wrote  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans;  Zahn  computes  in  58  A.D.  Nero’s  misdeeds 
were  no  secret  to  the  provinces.  I  quote  from  Tacitus 
(Ann.  XVI.  22):  "The  Daily  Events  {Acta  Diurna,  one 
might  call  them  "The  Roman  Daily  Times")  of  the  Roman 
People  are  read  with  keen  interest  {curatius)  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  in  the  armies".  When  we  read  St.  Paul  Rom. 
13:1  seq.,  we  do  not  forget  that  the  Apostle  at  Corinth 
had  been  treated  with  great  consideration  by  the  Proconsul 
Gallio,  brother  of  Seneca. 

To  return  to  the  Tiber:  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy  then  was  Poppaea  Sabina,  wife 
of  Otho,  whom  Nero  sent  away  to  be  governor  of  Lusi¬ 
tania  {Portugal).  But  she  was  not  content  to  be  a  mis¬ 
tress:  she  wanted  to  be  Empress.  Nero  was  convinced, 
that  as  long  as  his  mother  lived,  there  would  be  a 
check  on  his  life  and  appetites.  The  story  of  the 
assassination  of  Agrippina  at  the  behest  of  her  son 
is  told  by  Tacitus  with  a  detail  of  circumstance, 
which  might  remind  us  of  a  tragedy  by  Shakespeare. 
After  a  banquet  at  Baiae,  on  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and 
an  affectionate  farewell  by  the  imperial  monster  she 
was  carried  home  to  her  villa  on  a  ship  so  built,  that  the 
leaden  ceiling  of  the  cabin  wcis  to  fall  down  and  crush  the 
empress  dowager.  But  she  escaped  and  swam  to  the  shore 
and  sent  a  servant  to  Nero  to  tell  him  she  had  survived. 
But  this  very  servant  Nero  at  once  arrested,  claiming  that 
Agrippina  had  set  him  to  murder  Nero,  whose  villa  was 
filled  with  soldiers  of  the  guard.  When  the  murderers 
sent  by  Nero  arrived  at  her  villa,  before  daybreak,  she 
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called  out  to  them:  "'Strike  my  womb,  which  bore  that 
monster!”  From  Naples  Nero  sent  a  defense  (as  having 
anticipated  a  plot  against  his  life)  to  the  senate,  which 
the  Stoic  Philosopher  Seneca  is  said  to  have  composed.  At 
Rome  many  were  glad:  they  hoped  so  monstrous  a  crime 
would  soon  bring  about  the  fall  of  Nero. 

Octavia  too  soon  became  a  victim  of  Nero  and  the  new 
Empress  Poppaea.  As  for  men  of  eminence,  especially 
those  who  had  commanded  victorious  armies,  such  men  as 
Plautius  on  the  Thames,  and  Corbulo  on  the  Euphrates,  Nero 
at  once  feared  them,  knowing  that  he  could  not  meet  them  in 
the  field.  Nero  ordered  the  death  of  Plautius,  and  when  his 
head  was  brought,  he  only  remarked:  ‘7  did  not  know  that 
Plautius  had  such  a  big  nose!”  Similar  was  the  fate  of  Corbulo. 

Seneca  in  the  first  four  years  of  Corbulo  amassed  a 
fortune  of  12-13  million  dollars.  After  the  death  of  Poppaea 
from  a  kick  by  Nero  when  she  was  pregnant,  Nero  formally 
"married”  an  emasculated  Greek  youth,  Sporus,  whose  beauty 
reminded  Nero  of  Poppaea.  Nero  also  became  the  wife  of 
another  Greek  youth,  Pythagoras.  Many  other  unspeakable 
things,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  we  must  pass  over. 

For  us  Christians  the  most  important  event  of  Nero’s 
reign  is  the  great  conflagration  of  Rome,  July,  64  A.D., 
and  the  terrible  persecution  of  the  Christians  which  follow¬ 
ed.  Eminent  authors  like  Mervale  and  Schiller  have  fully 
discussed  it.  I  will  now  limit  myself  to  presenting  the 
text  of  Tacitus  Annals  XV.  44,  when  the  name  of  our 
Lord  appears  for  the  first  time  in  pagan  classical  literature. 
(Nero  was  charged  by  public  opinion  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  fire),  "therefore  to  do  away  with  the  rumor, 
Nero  presented  as  guilty  and  inflicted  the  most  exquisite 
penalties  on  those,  whom,  as  they  were  hated  on  account  of 
their  shameless  deeds  (per  flagitia  invisos)  the  common 
people  called  Christians  ”  The  founder  of  that  name, 
Christus,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  "had  been  executed 
through  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  execrable 
superstition,  checked  for  the  moment,  burst  out  once  more, 
not  only  in  Judaea,  the  source-point  of  that  evil,  but  also 
at  Rome,  where  all  abominable  and  shameless  things  flow 
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together  and  have  their  rites.  Therefore  first  those  were 
seized,  who  confessed"  (that  they  were  Christians)  "and 
then  through  their  information  a  huge  multitude  were 
found  guilty,  not  so  much  on  the  charge  of  arson,  as 
through  the  hatred  of  mankind  (odio  generis  humani)  and, 
in  their  dying,  sports  were  added,  so  that  they  perished, 
covered  with  skins  of  wild  beasts,  mangled  by  dogs,  or 
either  nailed  to  crosses,  or,  set  on  fire  when  the  day  was 
done,  burned  to  serve  as  an  illumination  of  the  night.  Nero 
had  furnished  his  park  for  that  show"  ( the  section  we  now 
call  the  Vatican),  and  "was  giving  a  chariot  race,  mingling 
with  the  common  people  and  standing  on  a  chariot.  Hence, 
although  against  guilty  ones  and  those  who  had  deserved 
the  extreme  penalties,  pity  arose,  as  they  were  destroyed, 
not  for  some  public  good,  but  to  exhibit  the  cruelty  of  a 
single  person".  If  the  leaders  of  culture  knew  so  little  of 
the  real  character  of  the  primitive  Christians,  what  shall  we 
think  of  the  general  public? 

I  limit  myself  here  to  the  original  text  of  Suetonius  (b. 
about  68  A.D.),  who  relates  the  persecution  as  among  the 
wholesome  acts  of  Nero  (ch.  16):  "Afflicti  suppliciis  Chris^ 
tiani  genus  hominum  superstitionis  novae  ac  maleficae". 

In  the  Pisonian  conspiracy  of  the  next  year  (65 
A.  D.)  against  the  monster,  many  of  the  foremost  men 
of  the  day  perished,  especially  Seneca  and  his  nephew 
Lucan  the  poet,  and  in  the  next  year  Seneca’s  brother  Mela, 
and  Petronius  Arbiter  {"master  of  pleasures")  who  before 
his  death,  "wrote  the  shameless  deeds  of  Nero",  with  the 
names  of  the  emasculated  youths,  and  the  women,  and,  in  de- 
tail,  the  novelty  of  each  act  of  debauchery,  and  having  sealed 
it,  sent  it  to  Nero  ( Tacit.  Annals  XVI.  19). 

Of  Nero’s  Olympian  Tours  in  Greece  in  the  year  before 
his  end  I  need  not  say  much;  he  sought  to  be  an  Olympian 
victor  like  those  sung  by  Pindar  and  Simonides.  Only  this 
we  Christian  readers  must  not  forget:  Nero  imbibed  some 
of  the  noblest  poetry  of  the  Greek  Classics,  acting  entire 
roles  (as  Garrick  or  Booth  did  of  Shakespeare)  in  the 
original  Greek,  accompanying  himself  on  the  lyre  often:' — did 
all  this  work  any  refinement  in  that  cruel  and  beastly  soul? 
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The  end  came  early  in  68  A.D.  Galba  was  coming 
from  Spain  as  a  claimant  for  the  throne,  the  troops  every- 
where  turning  from  Nero.  He  was  then  at  Naples  engaged 
in  some  athletic  shows.  Then  he  went  to  Rome  where  he 
consecrated  the  statue  of  Poppaea  as  "’golden  Venus”,  and 
was  interested  in  a  new  musical  instrument,  a  ” waterorgan” , 

But  when  he  heard  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  he  became  alarm¬ 
ed,  and  planned  to  go  to  Alexandria  and  make  his  living 
there  as  a  teacher  of  music;  when  he  learned  that  the 
Praetorian  Guard  forsook  him,  he  escaped  by  night  to  the 
country  to  the  villa  of  one  of  his  favorites,  Phaon.  He 
heard  that  the  senate  had  decreed  that  he  must  die  "Afore 
Maiorum”,  i.  e.  stripped,  his  neck  in  a  wooden  fork  and 
lashed  to  death  with  rods.  ""What  an  artist  dies  in  me!” 
were  his  last  words  as  his  friends  aided  him  in  directing  a 
poniard  into  his  throat. 

As  to  ""religion”  Suetonius  says  (c.  56) :  ""Of  religious  rites 
he  was  everywhere  a  despiser  except  of  the  Syrian  goddess 
{Astarte).  Her  he  soon  so  spurned  as  to  stain  her  with  urine”. 

Twenty  years  later  (88  A.D.)  a  pretender  arose,  who 
for  a  while  was  acknowledged  as  Nero  in  the  East  by  the 
Parthians.  This  brings  us  to  the  word,  ""Antichrist” , 
Of  "Antichristos  {in  Grimm-^Thayer  s  Lexicon  of  the  N. 
T.):  ""the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  discovers  the  power  of 
Antichrist  in  the  sway  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  his  person 
in  the  Emperor  Nero,  soon  to  return  from  the  dead:  Rev. 
XIII  and  XVII,  especially  in  the  latter  chapter,  fairly  a 
Christian  summary  of  Nero’s  person  and  his  reign:  vs.  4-6: 
""and  the  woman  was  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet  colour, 
having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand  full  of  abominations  and 
filthiness  of  her  fornications:  and  upon  her  forehead  was  a 
name  written  MYSTERY,  BABYLON  THE  GREAT, 
THE  MOTHER  OF  HARLOTS  AND  ABOMINA¬ 
TIONS  OF  THE  EARTH.  And  I  saw  the  woman 
drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  Saints  and  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus:  and  when  I  saw  her  I  wondered 
with  great  admiration”. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  ORIENTAL  STUDIES  AT  CAIRO 
By  Rev.  E.  E.  Elder. 

CAIRO.  EGYPT 

On  December  9,  1932,  the  new  home  of  the  School  of 
Oriental  Studies  of  the  American  University  at  Cairo  was 
formally  opened.  The  building  includes,  in  addition  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices,  class  rooms  and  library,  the  “Oriental 
Hall"  which  is  decorated  in  the  Arabesque  style.  Two 
American  ladies,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Gillespie  and  Miss  Mabel 
Gillespie,  who  generously  donated  the  building,  requested 
that  this  hall  and  its  vestibule  should  be  of  oriental  design. 
The  decorative  stalactites  in  the  ceiling  which  are  rich  in 
blue,  gold  and  red,  the  “mashrabiya"  portals  and  windows, 
and  the  graceful  arches  all  testify  to  the  success  of  the 
architect  in  carrying  out  their  desire. 

It  was  just  twenty  years  ago  that  there  was  founded 
the  institution  out  of  which  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies 
has  grown.  It  was  the  first  organized  language  school  in 
the  East  for  the  study  of  Arabic  and  Islamic  history  and 
culture  by  Occidentals.  The  idea  of  schools  in  Oriental 
lands  for  the  instruction  of  people  from  the  West  in  the 
languages  and  life  of  the  Orient  was  a  development  from 
Christian  missions.  As  far  back  as  the  'eighties  of  the  last 
century  the  China  Inland  Mission  established  two  training 
centers  in  China  for  its  own  missionaries.  The  first  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century  saw  a  school  in  Tokyo  for  the 
study  of  Japanese  and  others  in  China  in  addition  to  the 
two  already  mentioned. 

The  Edinburgh  Conference  of  1910  published  in  the 
series  of  volumes  reporting  its  deliberations  and  findings 
one  on  the  training  of  missionaries.  The  necessity  for 
schools  and  training  centers  on  the  fields  was  strongly  em¬ 
phasized.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  report  about  twenty 
schools  were  started  in  China,  Japan,  Korea,  India,  the 
Near  East  and  Africa  during  the  next  decade.  At  the  second 
conference  for  missions  among  Muslims  meeting  in 
Lucknow,  India,  in  1911,  it  was  strongly  recommended  that 
Cairo  be  made  a  center  for  a  school  for  the  specialized 
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training  of  missionaries  for  Muslim  lands.  The  following 
reasons  were  given  for  selecting  this  city:  (1)  it  is  not 
only  the  centre  of  the  ancient  scholastic  learning,  but  also 
the  heart  of  a  strong  and  growing  reform  movement;  (2) 
there  are  to  be  found  there  the  greatest  Islamic  presses  in 
the  world,  and  also  an  Arabic  Christian  press  which  is 
growing  in  usefulness  and  output  every  year;  (3)  it  is  on 
the  high  road  between  the  home  bases  and  the  great  Mus¬ 
lim  fields,  and  is  consequently  easy  of  access  for  mission¬ 
aries  going  and  coming;  (4)  it  is  the  gateway  to  the  Sudan, 
which  is  the  natural  base  on  the  west  for  the  chain  of 
stations  to  be  thrown  across  Africa. 

In  November  of  1912  the  Cairo  Study  Center  came  into 
being.  The  guiding  spirits  were  Rev.  (later  Canon)  W. 
H.  T.  Gairdner  and  Dr.  S.  M.  Zwemer.  The  former  gave 
himself  largely  to  the  work  of  superintending  the  Arabic 
instruction  through  training  the  Egyptian  teachers  and 
organizing  the  courses  of  study.  Dr.  Zwemer  directed  the 
studies  in  Islamics  and  methods  of  mission  work  among 
Muslims.  The  new  venture  had  the  backing  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  mission  societies  in  Egypt.  The  school  so  proved  its 
value  that  in  two  or  three  years’  time  practically  all  the 
new  missionaries  of  these  societies  were  studying  under 
the  direction  of  the  center. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  regarding  the  venture 
was  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  obtain  suitable  quarters 
for  housing  the  institution.  At  first  the  Church  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  and  the  Nile  Mission  Press  set  aside  some 
rooms  for  classes  and  lectures.  Teachers  migrated  about 
over  the  city  for  individual  lessons.  Following  the  war  the 
number  of  candidates  sent  out  for  missionary  work  in¬ 
creased  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  enrollment  taxed 
the  capacity  of  all  available  quarters.  At  one  time  classes 
were  being  convened  at  five  different  points  in  as  many 
widely  separated  sections  of  the  city. 

In  1921  the  American  University  in  Cairo  which  had 
opened  its  doors  the  previous  year,  negotiated  with  the 
Cairo  Study  Center  Committee  and  the  supporting  missions, 
to  provide  a  home  for  the  School  and  take  over  the  lin- 
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guistic  work.  Some  of  the  missions  working  in  Egypt  con^ 
tinned  to  cooperate  by  lending  members  of  their  missions 
who  had  already  shared  in  the  linguistic  work.  Canon 
Gairdner  was  Director  of  Arabic  Studies  and  was  chief  ex¬ 
aminer.  Rev.  E.  E.  Elder  of  the  American  Mission  as 
Superintendent  of  Arabic  Studies  gave  his  time  to  class 
work  and  the  supervision  of  teachers.  The  American  Uni¬ 
versity  made  its  contribution  in  bringing  from  India  the 
Rev.  A.  Jeffery  of  the  Australian  Methodist  Church  to  give 
full  time  as  librarian  and  secretary  of  the  faculty.  In  time 
the  school  assumed  the  work  in  Islamics  once  conducted 
by  the  Cairo  Study  Center,  and  this  body  then  ceased  to 
function.  The  death  of  Canon  Gairdner  in  1928  left  a 
great  vacancy  in  the  staff  of  the  School  and  made  further 
reorganization  necessary.  Dr.  C.  C.  Adams  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Mission  who  had  been  a  consultative  member  since 
1922  was  chosen  to  fill  this  vacancy  in  the  Faculty.  In 
the  autumn  of  1932  Dr.  R.  S.  McClenahan  who  had  been 
associated  with  Dr.  C.  R.  Watson  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  American  University  in  different  capacities  was 
selected  to  the  deanship  of  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies. 
This  same  year  Rev.  S.  J.  Enderlin  of  the  German  Mission 
working  among  the  Nubian  tribes  in  Egypt  was  added  to 
the  foreign  staff.  These  men  supervise  the  school,  do  some 
teaching,  and  give  lectures  in  Islamics.  However,  most  of 
the  instruction  in  the  Arabic  is  done  by  a  number  of  well- 
trained  Egyptian  teachers. 

The  course  of  study  in  Arabic  covers  three  full  years, 
two  of  which  are  usually  done  in  residence  at  the  School. 
Instruction  in  other  languages  of  Near  East  lands  such  as 
Persian,  Turkish,  Hebrew,  and  Nubian  are  also  offered. 
For  people  who  intend  to  live  in  Egypt  the  major  part  of 
the  first  year  is  spent  in  a  study  of  the  Egyptian  Colloquial 
Arabic.  Special  text-books  have  been  prepared  using  the 
direct  method.  From  the  very  first  of  his  lessons  the 
student  is  expected  to  speak  in  Arabic.  Special  lectures 
in  phonetics  enable  him  to  analyze  the  strange  sounds  he 
hears  and  must  imitate.  During  the  second  year  by  the 
direct  method  as  far  as  possible,  certain  texts,  including  the 
Bible  and  the  Qur’an  in  classical  Arabic  are  studied  and 
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a  comprehensive  study  of  grammar  is  taught.  The  third 
year  an  introduction  is  made  to  more  difficult  texts;  a  com> 
mentary  on  the  Qur'an,  traditions  of  Muhammad,  modern 
literature  and  newspapers. 

Students,  however,  who  intend  to  live  in  other  areas  of 
the  Arabic  speaking  world  than  Egypt  may  choose  to  omit 
the  Egyptian  colloquial  and  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
classical  Arabic  which  is  the  Language  of  literature,  the 
present  day  press  and  public  address  from  Monaco  to  Iraq. 

Today  practically  all  missionary  recruits  for  Egypt  are 
trained  under  the  supervision  of  the  School  of  Oriental 
Studies.  During  the  past  ten  years  in  addition  to  students 
from  the  different  missionary  societies  working  in  Egypt, 
there  have  been  representatives  also  from  the  Danish 
Mission  in  Arabia,  Swedish  Mission  in  Kashgar  and  Ethi- 
opia,  Dutch  Missions  in  Java,  as  well  as  missionaries  from 
the  Sudan,  North  Africa,  Mesopotamia,  and  India.  The 
groups  of  people  profiting  by  the  establishment  of  the 
School  are  by  no  means  confined  to  missionaries.  There 
has  been  an  increasing  number  of  students  from  those  in 
commercial  pursuits  and  consular  and  diplomatic  corps. 
The  School  has  just  lately  been  recognized  by  both  the 
British  and  the  American  governments  as  an  accredited 
school  for  those  in  foreign  service  in  the  Near  East. 

The  reasons  given  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago  for 
establishing  at  Cairo  a  school  for  the  study  of  Arabic  and 
Islam  and  its  culture,  are  today  still  valid.  Then  it  was 
customary  to  speak  of  Mecca  as  the  heart  of  Islam  or  the 
religious  center,  Constantinople  as  the  arm  of  Islam  or  its 
political  center,  and  Cairo  as  its  head  or  intellectual  center. 
Mecca  remains  the  shrine  for  pilgrimage,  but  under  the  rule 
of  Ibn  Sa’ud  and  the  Wahhabis  will  it  ever  be  the  rallying 
point  for  Islam  in  the  twentieth  century?  Constantinople 
is  no  longer  the  seat  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  even  in  the  Turkish  republic  it  has  been  superseded  as 
capital  by  Angora.  But  Cairo  remains  the  cultural  head 
of  Arab  civilization.  True,  the  spirit  of  nationalism  has 
divided  the  loyalties  once  given  to  Pan-Islam.  The  bond 
between  Turkey  and  Egypt  is  by  no  means  as  strong  as 
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before  the  war.  However,  many  of  the  lands  once  part 
of  the  great  Ottoman  Empire  have  not  reached  the  degree 
of  independence  they  desire.  Compensation  for  this  dis^ 
appointment  is  found  in  a  renaissance  of  Oriental  culture. 
There  is  a  suspicious  attitude  to  European  governments  as 
such,  coupled  with  a  yearning  to  appropriate  the  material 
and  intellectual  advantages  of  the  West.  The  movement 
to  revive  interest  in  Eastern  thought  and  civilization  is  no 
reactionary  movement  of  the  conservative  die-hards.  It 
believes  that  the  Orient — for  this  some  would  substitute 
Islam — can  absorb  all  that  is  valuable  in  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  yet  remain  distinctly  Oriental.  The  heart  of  this 
renaissance  is  undoubtedly  Cairo. 

The  quesion  is  sometimes  asked  whether  the  students 
who  are  products  of  language  schools  are  any  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  knowledge  of  the  language  than  those  who 
studied  in  a  haphazard  fashion  on  their  own.  twenty  to 
fifty  years  ago.  Undoubtedly  some  missionaries  and  other 
foreigners  in  the  days  before  the  language  schools  acquired 
great  facility  in  understanding  and  using  the  language. 
But  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  compare  a  student  of  average 
ability  under  one  method  with  a  brilliant  student  under 
another.  The  brilliant  student  would  probably  acquire 
the  language  whether  in  a  school  or  put  on  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  is  the  average  student  who  has  undoubted¬ 
ly  been  benefitted.  Another  fact  speaks  highly  for  the 
School.  The  students  who  have  enjoyed  supervised  study 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  School  of  Oriental 
Studies,  when  they  have  been  compelled  to  pursue  by 
themselves  their  studies  after  leaving  the  School.  From 
another  standpoint  the  School  has  been  a  great  boon  to 
mission  comity.  The  students  from  different  Western  lands 
and  from  different  missionary  societies  have  come  to  under¬ 
stand  one  another’s  background  and  outlook  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Oriental. 

Another  question  more  often  raised  in  days  gone  by  than 
now  is  the  relative  value  of  a  School  of  Oriental  Studies 
in  the  Orient  itself  contrasted  with  one  in  some  university 
center  in  the  west.  Such  schools  in  Europe  and  America 
do  offer  advantages  for  furlough  study,  for  those  who  be- 
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cause  of  health  reasons  must  be  in  Europe  or  America,  or 
for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  special  studies  in  other 
schools  of  the  Universities.  But  for  studying  a  spoken 
language,  such  as  the  Egyptian  Colloquial,  or  a  literary 
language  like  the  Arabic,  undoubtedly  the  place  is  on  the 
field.  The  sounds,  the  tone  and  the  rhythm  of  a  language 
must  be  learned  from  one  to  whom  it  is  native.  Any 
Oriental  language  studied  in  Europe  or  America  is  almost 
a  dead  language.  Dictionaries,  even  the  best  of  text-books, 
and  all  the  accessories  of  charts  and  pictures  cannot  replace 
the  living  contacts  of  the  East.  The  words  of  a  new 
vocabulary  are  not  strange  utterances  from  another  hemiS' 
phere  but  the  common  phrases  of  every  day  life.  In  Cairo 
the  history  of  Islam  is  not  the  far-off  echo  of  some  other 
world,  for  here  from  the  citadel  overlooking  the  city  one 
can  trace  the  development  of  thirteen  centuries  in  the 
city  at  his  feet. 

A  much  larger  question  confronts  the  foreigner  in  the 
East  today.  "Shall  I  learn  or  not  learn  the  language  of 
the  people  of  the  land  where  I  intend  to  live  and  work?" 
Many  know  that  the  most  of  their  work,  if  they  are  teach¬ 
ing  English  in  schools  or  colleges,  will  not  require  much 
knowledge  of  the  Oriental  language  whatever  it  is.  Others 
say  it  is  a  hopeless  task.  Only  those  who  spend  years 
upon  years  in  study  ever  become  really  fluent.  So  many 
people  in  the  Orient  now  speak  English,  why  should  one 
spend  his  time  trying  to  acquire  the  Oriental  language 
when  his  own  language  can  be  used  to  converse  with  the 
nationals? 

If  for  no  other  reason  the  Westerner  living  in  the  East 
should  study  the  language  and  customs  of  the  people  in 
order  to  broaden  his  own  viewpoint.  Americans  have  a 
very  low  opinion  of  foreigners  who  settle  in  America  and 
refuse  to  learn  English,  and  yet  how  few  of  them  when 
settled  abroad  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  understanding 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  people  among  whom  they  dwell! 
Undoubtedly,  too,  no  matter  what  his  work,  such  knowledge 
of  the  language  will  heighten  his  efficiency.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  many  commercial  firms  and  foreign  legations 
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are  encouraging  their  representatives  to  learn  the  languages 
of  Eastern  lands. 

“Oriental  Hall”  which  is  the  center  of  the  School  of 
Oriental  Studies  in  Cairo  is  in  itself  a  symbol  of  this  in^ 
ternational  friendship  which  the  school  strives  to  foster. 
It  is  to  be  a  meeting  place  for  small  gatherings  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  East  to  the  West  and  the  West  to 
the  East.  Kipling’s  famous  line  “the  East  is  East  and  the 
West  is  West’’  has  seemed  a  very  apt  description  to  those 
who  see  no  bridge  to  join  divergent  cultures.  How  often 
the  line  is  quoted  as  expressing  Kipling’s  sentiment.  We 
have  forgotten  the  remainder  of  the  verse: 

"‘But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West  Border,  nor  Breed 
nor  Birth, 

When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face  tho‘  they  come 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth/" 

Language  is  the  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
ideals.  Nations  and  races  may  bridge  their  differences  if 
they  will  seriously  strive  to  understand  one  another.  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies  in  the  next 
twenty  years  may  accomplish  even  more  than  in  the  past 
towards  bridging  the  gulf  between  Orient  and  Occident. 


RELIGIOUS  TRUTH 
By  George  Lindley  Young 

EAST  BROWNFIELD,  MAINE 

‘"Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not/’ 

—  (Prov.  23:23). 

In  the  above  citation  men  are  admonished  to  obtain  a 
certain  thing  and  then  not  part  with  it.  The  thing  referred 
to  is  of  so  much  worth  that,  when  once  obtained,  they  are 
never  to  let  it  go.  That  thing  is  divine  truth. 

For  generations  men  have  had  much  to  say  concerning 
what  they  have  been  pleased  to  term  truth  or  the  truth. 
Yet  to  many,  such  truth  has  been  a  variable  quality,  an 
intangible  thing,  an  admitted  or  practical  uncertainty,  or 
simply  some  pleasing  illusion.  And  some  have  treated  the 
matter  as  lightly  as  did  Pilate.  “What  is  truth?”  he 
asked— but  for  no  reply  did  he  wait.  As  says  Dum- 
melow’s  Commentary.  “Rome  was  infested  with  a  horde  of 
Greek  sophists  and  juggling  Oriental  theosophists.  who 
all  claimed  a  monopoly  of  'the  truth.’  and  hence  Pilate 
had  learned  to  scoff  at  all  mention  of  the  search  for  it.” 
Certain  it  is  that,  up  to  that  time,  the  truth  of  things  had 
not  been  discovered  by  human  research. 

We  may  note,  however,  that  “the  truth”  is  a  matter 
that  has  frequent  and  honorable  mention  in  the  Bible.  It 
is  by  no  means  a.  matter  that  is  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground  of  that  remarkable  Book.  Instead  of  there  holding 
an  inconspicuous  place,  the  very  reverse  is  true.  In  other 
words,  God  puts  a  premium  on  the  truth.  He  delights  in 
those  who  love  it,  who  seek  it.  who  find  it  and  who  hold 
on  to  it.  It  is  this  truth  that  properly  instructs  men  in 
spiritual  matters,  in  things  concerning  God  and  Christ  and 
salvation  and  righteousness  and  the  fear  of  God. 

In  this  article  we  purpose  to  discuss  what  the  Bible 
terms  the  truth.  And  naturally  it  will  be  conceded  that  a 
befitting  consideration  of  that  subject  cannot  but  be  helpful. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  science,  e.  g.,  that  which  is  term¬ 
ed  truth  is  considered  greatly  important.  Indeed,  in  any 
research  of  a  truly  scientific  character,  the  object  is  the 
ascertainment  of  truth.  It  is  not  the  ascertainment  of  what 
we  may  be  pleased  merely  to  call  truth,  but  of  what  actual¬ 
ly  is  truth.  In  scientific  research  it  is.  and  properly  so. 
customary  to  be  empiric.  One  observes,  tests,  experiments. 
By  such  means  he  discovers  facts  as  they  actually  exist 
in  external  nature.  These  facts  may  be  in  the  realm  of 
physics,  astronomy,  geology,  biology,  etc.  From  facts  so 
discovered,  from  data  so  gathered,  one  may  go  on  to  the 
discovery  of  laws,  the  formulation  of  principles,  etc. 

As  in  science,  so  in  philosophy.  The  method  is  differ¬ 
ent.  as  philosophy  and  science  are  very  different  though 
related  disciplines.  Where  the  one  is  concrete  and  em¬ 
pirical.  the  other  is  abstract  and  speculative.  Nevertheless, 
though  speculative,  philosophy  is  not  supposed  to  be  guess¬ 
work  (even  though  in  actual  practice  much  of  it  is  so).  It 
is  a  discipline,  a  difficult  discipline,  where  the  limited 
human  mind  is  taxed  to  its  utmost  toward  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  the  reality  of  things,  to  find  out.  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble.  the  essence  and  true  inwardness  of  the  verities  of  ex¬ 
istence.  the  realities  of  ultimate  being,  etc.  Whether  the 
quest  is  successful  or  not  is  another  thing;  but  certainly 
the  objective  is  the  discovery  of  truth. 

From  a  religious  and  Biblical  standpoint,  it  is  the  same. 
We  do  not  desire  error,  however  alluring  or  popular  it 
may  be.  We  want  truth.  The  unreal,  the  spurious,  the 
unsound,  it  is  not  these  that  we  are  after.  Our  quest  should 
be  after  the  real,  the  true.  For  the  actual  truth  as  to 
divine  realities  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  item.  In 
fact,  so  far  as  Biblical  terminology  is  concerned,  the  very 
expression  "  the  truth”  is  not  only  frequent  but  significant. 
It  is  important  that  this  be  realized  and  that  it  have  its 
proper  effect  upon  us. 

Our  Attitude:  Thus  our  attitude  toward  the  truth  is 
a  grave  affair.  It  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  or  real 
moment.  A  frivolous  disposition  toward  truth  is  a  fool¬ 
hardy  one.  It  exhibits  a  lack  of  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  great  concerns  of  existence.  It  is,  therefore,  vastly  im- 
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portant  for  us  heartily  to  realize  that  it  makes  a  deal  of 
difference  what  we  repose  confidence  in,  whether  it  be  the 
true  or  the  false.  No  matter  how  sincere  one  may  be  in 
his  belief,  yet  if  he  believes  the  false  he  is  wrong.  “For 
as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he”  {Prov.  23:7).  If 
he  thinks  right,  he  is  right.  If  he  thinks  wrong,  he  is 
wrong.  This  is  an  unchanging  fact,  one  that  no  amount  of 
sophistry  can  alter.  The  truth,  then,  is  that  which  men 
should  believe.  For  it  they  should  search;  try  to  under¬ 
stand  it  they  should. 

Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  there  are  those  who  talk  glibly, 
suavely  (we  say  not  thoughtlessly)  about  what  they  call 
truth.  Indeed,  with  those  who  have  taken  up  with  some 
new,  or  strange,  or  baseless  idea  or  school  of  thought, 
it  is  a  favorite  method  of  procedure  to  attempt  its  propa¬ 
gation  by  special  emphasis  on  it  as  truth,  as  indeed  the 
truth.  -Various  modern  systems  do  this.  How  zealous, 
how  persistent,  they  often  are  in  this  respect!  But  it  oft 
is  trying  to  pass  counterfeit  coin.  The  mint  of  God’s 
Word,  so  to  say,  insists  on  the  truth.  It  affirms  that  it 
is  the  truth  that  makes  one  free  (/n.  8:32).  So,  parrot¬ 
like,  some  who  have  naught  but  specious  error  to  pro¬ 
pound  do,  nevertheless,  proceed  to  borrow  the  livery  of 
heaven  in  which  to  propound  it.  But,  as  the  Book  says: 
“Such  are  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers,  transforming 
themselves  into  the  apostles  of  Christ.  And  no  marvel; 
for  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light. 
Therefore  it  is  no  great  thing  if  his  ministers  also  be 
transformed  as  the  ministers  of  righteousness;  whose  end 
shall  be  according  to  their  works”  (2  Cor.  11:13-15). 

The  Nature  of  Truth:  But  what,  after  all,  is  truth? 
What  does  the  term  itself  signify?  We  need  here  to  be 
careful  and  accurate  in  our  apprehensions  and  definitions. 

Truth  is  not  whatever  chances  to  agree  with  our  per¬ 
sonal  modes  of  thought.  It  is  not  whatsoever  happens  to 
appear  especially  desirous  in  our  eyes,  and  therefore  some¬ 
thing  that  we  greatly  want  to  believe.  Nor  is  it  necessarily 
some  mere  occult  and  nebulous  abstraction,  and  therefore 
so  fascinating  to  certain  types  of  mind  that  are  glamored 
and  captivated  by  the  enigmatical  and  nonunderstandable. 
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Rather  truth  is  that  which  is  true,  correct,  authentic,  ac¬ 
curate,  veracious.  It  is  the  real  inwardness  of  a  thing, 
that  which  inheres  in  its  very  nature  or  being.  It  is  that 
which  conforms  to  fact,  which  accords  with  reality,  which 
harmonizes  with  the  true  as  it  actually  exists.  It  is  op¬ 
posed  to  error  in  every  form,  to  all  unreality,  to  the  spuri¬ 
ous,  fictitious  and  false.  It  is  antithetic  to  what  is  inac¬ 
curate,  untrue,  mendacious,  misleading  or  erroneous.  It 
stands  in  opposition  to  what  is  merely  supposititious,  fanci¬ 
ful,  fabulous  or  chimerical.  Believers  in  God’s  real  truth 
are  not  those  who  have  followed  cunningly  devised  fables, 
howsoever  alluring  such  may  be. 

Truth  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies  would  be  that 
about  them  which  accords  with  the  actualities  concerning 
them,  the  actualities  of  their  origin,  mode  of  existence, 
substance,  laws,  etc.  Truth  about  the  earth  is  that  which 
conforms  to  the  real  facts  relative  to  the  earth’s  existence, 
content,  make-up  and  modes  of  orderly  operation.  Truth 
in  history  is  the  authentic  knowledge  and  relation  of  such 
events  and  facts  as  have  actually  occurred  during  the 
historical  progress  of  man,  of  institutions  and  nations. 

Sometimes  we  have  heard  talk  like  the  following:  “what 
is  truth  to  one  is  not  truth  to  another;  what  to  one  is  true, 
to  another  is  false.”  And  they  mean  it  literally.  To  say 
the  very  least,  however,  this  exhibits  loose  thinking  and  a 
loose,  inexact  usage  of  language.  It  is  a  misuse  of  the 
word  truth,  a  debasing  of  its  great  thought  and  true  con¬ 
tent.  It  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  perfectly  correct  to 
say  “what  may  seem  truth  to  one  may  seem  error  to  an¬ 
other”.  But  if  a  thing  is  really  true,  it  is  true  whether  it 
is  so  received  or  not.  It  is  true  no  matter  who  likes  or 
dislikes  it,  believes  it  or  rejects  it.  The  way  we  happen  to 
look  at  a  matter,  or  receive  it,  this  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  its  verity,  its  inward  quality  as  truth.  If  a  thing  is 
false,  it  is  so  no  matter  how  pleasant  or  alluring  it  is,  nor 
how  we  view  it.  Even  though  we  should  accept  it  as  true, 
the  false  ever  remains  false.  Truth  or  falsity  is  inherent 
in  the  thing  itself,  not  in  the  way  we  look  at  it.  We  need 
ever  be  careful,  then,  to  discriminate  between  ( 1 )  the  in¬ 
trinsic  verity  of  a  thing,  its  accurate  conformity  to  reality; 
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and  (2)  our  mental  attitude  toward  it.  Our  mental  atti- 
tude  might  easily  be  wrong,  our  cognition  inexact,  inade¬ 
quate  or  erroneous.  This,  however,  would  not  in  the  least 
change  the  inherent  quality  of  that  which  we  were  con¬ 
sidering.  What  we  want  is  the  real  truth  of  things  in¬ 
stead  of  having  false  things  look  to  us  as  true  or  having 
true  things  appear  to  us  under  a  false  light. 

This  thought  needs  to  be  reiterated  and  emphasized. 
Truth  is  true  in  itself.  It  is,  as  truth,  inherently  and  in¬ 
trinsically  true,  true  in  its  very  nature.  Our  attitude  to¬ 
ward  it  does  not  alter  one  iota  the  character  of  this  im¬ 
manent  truthfulness.  As  a  clerical  friend  used  to  say: 
“The  truth  is  the  truth,  if  nobody  believes  it;  and  a  lie  is  a 
lie,  if  everybody  believes  it.”  Or  as  Uncle  Remus  has  sagely 
remarked:  “Truth  ain’t  never  been  hurt  by  folks  not  believ¬ 
in’  it.”  No,  the  truth  itself  remains  true  through  all. 

Religious  or  Spiritual  Truth:  When  it  comes  to  re¬ 
ligion,  religious  truth  is  that  concerning  God  and  spiritual 
things  which  is  actually  true.  It  is  that  which  conforms 
to  reality,  with  facts  as  actually  existent.  It  is  not  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  that  speculative  men  may  happen  to 
think  or  desire,  even  though  what  they  thus  think  may  be 
ingeniously  conceived  and  beautifully  and  alluringly  ex¬ 
pressed.  Religious  truth  is  what  is  factful  or  veritable,  cor¬ 
rect  in  its  conformity  to  the  religiously  real,  that  which  ac¬ 
cords  accurately  with  the  factual  in  religion  as  opposed  to  the 
false  or  erroneous  or  to  the  merely  fanciful  and  speculative. 

As  to  the  Biblical  term  “the  truth,”  it  in  some  cases 
may  be  spoken  of  as  almost  a  sort  of  technical  term  mean¬ 
ing  the  one  true  religion,  comprehending  that  authentic  and 
accurate  system  of  doctrine  or  body  of  religious  facts  and 
tenets  as  set  forth  in  the  true  revelation  of  God  to  men, 
especially  as  seen  and  embodied  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  As  the  “truth”  it  excludes  what  is  factitious.  As 
truth  it  is  opposed  to  every  form  of  religious  error  or 
spurious  religious  system.  It  contravenes  all  mere  man¬ 
made  theories,  philosophies,  speculations  or  inventions  as  to 
the  spiritual  and  eternal  world  and  means  of  salvation.  It 
stands  contrary  as  well  as  superior  to  all  mere  vagaries  or 
suppositions.  It  is  that  which  man  could  not  ascertain 
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and  accomplish  for  himself  by  means  of  his  own  unassist^ 
ed  powers  of  resources.  It  is  something  which  must  (abso' 
lutely  must)  come  from  a  divine  source  in  a  divine  way. 
And.  as  God  is  Himself  true,  that  which  He  has  thus  accom¬ 
plished  for  man  and  revealed  to  him  is  likewise  true,  in  strict¬ 
est  harmony  with  eternal  verity  and  reality.  It  is  “the  truth.” 

Here  again  we  may  note  how  men  seek  to  discover 
truth  in  the  natural  world,  through  the  various  departments 
of  human  research.  This  they  do  by  slow  and  laborious 
processes.  They  give  themselves  up  to  painstaking  in¬ 
quiry,  to  patient  investigation  by  observation  and  experi¬ 
mentation.  They  laboriously  gather  together  their  body 
of  relevant  data  and  from  the  facts  thus  carefully  accumu¬ 
lated  they  reason  their  way  to  conclusions,  laws,  principles 
and  generalizations.  They  may  make,  they  have  made, 
they  continue  to  make,  many  failures.  They  come  to  many 
false  conclusions.  They  often  publish  as  fact  some  grave 
and  profound  hypothesis  which  time  and  advancing  knowl¬ 
edge  finally  resolve  into  so  much  learned  guesswork.  Yet 
as  the  years  go  by,  progress  is  made  in  the  field  of  natural 
knowledge.  More  and  more  do  men  find  out  the  real 
truth  concerning  things.  Thus  does  science  advance  and 
knowledge  increase. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  spiritual  world,  to  things  that 
have  to  do  with  God  and  eternity,  man  cannot  thus  learn 
by  direct  observation  and  experimentation.  Temporal 
things  are  seeable,  but  things  eternal  are  not  so  (2  Cor. 
4:18).  Man  does  not  have  access  to  things  that  lie  beyond 
the  horizon  of  the  temporal  so  as  to  learn  directly  about 
them.  He  cannot  see  God  by  immediate  vision  so  as  to 
cognize  him,  weigh  and  measure  him.  Nor  does  man  now 
so  live  on  the  other  side  of  death  nor  in  the  deathless  ages 
of  eternity,  nor  in  the  open  vision  of  spiritual  realities,  as 
to  learn  about  them  through  personal  contact  and  direct 
observation.  As  to  the  secret  counsels  of  God,  the  Divine 
intent  toward  sinning  humanity,  and  intended  measures  of 
heavenly  rescue  or  assistance,  these  are  absolutely  un¬ 
knowable  to  man  save  as  God  himself  shall  make  them 
known.  Be  man  ever  so  much  of  a  mind-reader,  he  can¬ 
not  pierce  the  heavens  by  his  mind-reading  powers  so  as 
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to  read  what  God  thinks  or  purposes  toward  human  bet¬ 
terment. 

Not,  then,  in  the  unseen  spiritual  realm  does  man  live 
in  any  such  immediate  sense  as  he  lives  in  the  realm  of 
the  physical.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  therefore,  man 
must  depend  for  spiritual  enlightenment  upon  one  of  two 
processes,  viz.,  speculation  or  revelation.  As  to  the  first, 
that  has  been  plenteous  enough,  that  is  certain.  But  it 
ever  has  been  as  conflicting  and  uncertain  as  it  has  been 
plenteous.  Even  at  its  best,  it  is  but  conjecture.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.  By  some  strange  mis¬ 
chance  it  might  possibly  hit  the  truth.  But  even  if  it  did, 
no  one  would  know  it  to  be  truth.  And  its  countless  con- 
flictions  show  that  it  actually  has  resulted  in  endless  error. 

Revelation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  imparting  of  re¬ 
ligious  knowledge  by  God  to  man.  It  is  the  Divine  com¬ 
munication  in  various  ways  of  spiritual  and  eternal  verities. 
It  is,  therefore,  it  must  be,  "the  truth.” 

The  Criterion  of  Truth:  But  the  question  may 
arise.  Is  there,  in  religious  matters,  any  standard  of  truth? 
anything  really  authoritative  and  infallible?  Is  there  some 
court  of  last  appeal  by  which  we  may  "well  and  truly  try” 
the  verity  of  religious  doctrines  and  systems? 

In  view  of  what  we  have  already  said,  it  is  plain  that  the 
present  writer  holds  that  there  is  such.  Such  a  standard 
exists.  That  standard  is  the  Bible,  the  Word  of  God. 
For  "the  mighty  God,  Jehovah,  has  spoken”  (Ps.  50:1). 
"God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in 
time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these 
last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son”  {Heb.  1:1,  2).  Dur¬ 
ing  the  advancing  centuries  he  thus  did  progressively  re¬ 
veal  himself  to  the  cognitions  of  chosen  men.  To  these 
organs  of  revelations,  thus  chosen,  he  communicated  his 
messages  from  heaven,  messages  of  Divine  truth.  And 
the  body  of  sacred  documents  which  go  to  constitute  what 
we  now  call  the  Bible  contains  the  records  of  the  advanc¬ 
ing  unfoldings  of  heavenly  verities  to  the  denizens  of  earth. 
Furthermore,  after  all  the  many  and  diverse  and  cumulative 
evidences  of  the  divinity  and  veracity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
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tures,  it  almost  goes  without  saying  that  the  Bible,  as  an 
ever  augmenting  unveiling  of  divine  truth  through  the 
agency  of  holy  men,  is  a  collection  of  divinely  inspired 
writings  giving  us  “the  truth.” 

"Thy  Word  is  truth”  (/n.  17:17).  "All  scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God”  (2  Tim,  3:16).  “For  the 
prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man;  but  holy 
men  of  God  spake  (as  they  were)  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit”  (2  Pet,  1:21).  Such  is  the  Bible’s  own  claim. 
And  the  facts  stand  back  of  the  claim.  This  we  say  in 
face  of  the  world— and  challenge  its  refutal. 

Here,  then,  is  the  standard  of  truth.  Herein  recorded 
may  be  found  “the  faith  which  was  once  for  all  delivered 
unto  the  saints”  {]ude  3).  Here  is  found  the  true  light 
shining  in  the  dark  places  of  the  world.  Here  is  that  which 
in  numberless  ways  has  been  evidenced  and  re-evidenced 
as  more  than  mere  human  production.  It  is  sufficiently 
and  veraciously  shown  as  containing  a  divine  element,  a 
content  of  unfading  and  unfailing  trustworthiness.  Like 
the  Thessalonians  of  old,  when  we  receive  the  word  of  the 
Biblical  message  we  are  accepting,  not  the  word  of  men, 
but  as  it  is  truth,  the  Word  of  God  (/  Thes,  2:13).  Here 
we  take  our  stand. 

The  Power  of  Truth:  This  truth  in  its  cumulative 
fulness,  thus  divinely  imparted  and  found  to  be  divinely 
trustworthy,  is  in  the  Bible  designated  as  “the  truth  of 
God”  {Rom,  3:7;  15:8)  or  “the  truth  of  the  gospel”  {Gal, 
2:5,  14;  Col,  1:5).  This  truth  liberates,  gives  moral  free¬ 
dom.  “Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free”  {Jn,  8:32).  This  truth  has  a  hallowing  effect. 
Thus  Jesus  prayed:  “Sanctify  them  through  (or  in)  the 
truth”  {Jn,  17:17).  But — let  it  never  be  forgotten — this 
truth  can  not  lightly  be  ignored  or  slighted.  It  must  be 
heeded,  obeyed.  Thus  Peter  speaks  of  Christians  as  hav¬ 
ing  purified  their  souls  in  their  obedience  to  the  truth 
(/  Pet,  1:22).  Paul  asserts  that  to  them  who  “obey  not 
the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  (there  shall  be)  wrath 
and  indignation”  {Rom,  2:8).  Yea,  those  are  to  be 
“judged”  who  believe  not  the  truth,  but  have  pleasure  in 
unrighteousness  (2  Thes,  2:12).  It  is  essential,  therefore. 
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that  men  receive,  not  the  deceit  of  unrighteousness,  but 
the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  may  be  saved  (10).  They 
are  to  put  away  “all  filthiness  and  overflowing  of  wicked¬ 
ness  and  receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted  word,  the 
word  of  truth,  which  is  able  to  save  their  souls" 
(/as.  1:21,  18). 

Truth  as  Opposed  to  Error:  There  are  not  wanting 
places  in  the  Bible  where  the  designation  “the  truth”  occurs 
in  directest  antithesis  to  the  spurious,  the  fictitious,  the 
fabulous.  Thus  it  is  put  in  contrast  to  “a  lie”,  as  in 
2  Thes.  2:11,  12,  where  the  believing  a  lie  is  contrasted 
with  believing  the  truth;  and  in  1  ]n.  2:21,  where  it  is 
said  that  no  lie  is  of  the  truth.  So  in  Tit.  1:14  it  is  op¬ 
posed  to  “Jewish  fables  and  commandments  of  men;”  while 
in  2  Tim.  4:4  it  is  again  contrasted  with  “fables”  when  the 
apostle  speaks  of  a  coming  time  wherein  men  would  not 
endure  sound  doctrine,  but  would  turn  away  their  ears 
from  the  truth  and  turn  aside  unto  fables. 

We  may,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  see  that  truth 
is  better  than  fable,  that  God’s  verities  are  superior  to 
man’s  fancies  and  fictions.  And  we  may  see  how,  in  the 
Bible,  truth  is  infinitely  exalted  above  the  spurious  or  the 
speculative.  Men  are  warned  to  take  heed  lest  they  be 
deceived  and  led  astray  {Mat.  24:4;  Eph.  5:6),  to  beware 
lest  they  be  spoiled  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit, 
after  the  tradition  of  men  and  not  after  Christ  (Co/.  2:8). 
Christ  condemned  the  Jews  for  leaving  the  commandments 
of  God  and  holding  fast  the  tradition  of  men;  for  making 
void  the  Word  of  God  by  their  tradition  while  teaching  as 
doctrines  the  precepts  of  men  {Mk.  7:6-13).  So  he  had 
a  few  things  against  the  Pergamos  church  because  among 
them  were  those  who  held  the  doctrines  of  Balaam  and  of 
the  Nicolaitanes  {Rev.  2:14,  15). 

Thus  does  the  Bible  condemn  error,  error  in  faith  and 
error  in  practice.  It  exalts  the  truth  of  true  religion  as 
revealed  by  God  in  His  Holy  Word.  That  truth  is  light, 
irradiating  divine  effulgence  (2  Cor.  4:1-6),  dispelling  the 
darkness  of  ignorance,  of  error  and  of  evil.  That  truth 
is  knowledge,  instructing  men  in  holy  mysteries,  in  the 
formerly  unknown  secrets  of  the  Almighty  {1  Cor.  2:10-16; 
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Eph,  3:1-7;  Col.  1:25-27).  That  truth  has  saving  power, 
making  men  wise  unto  salvation  (2  Thes.  2:13;  2  Tim. 
3:14,  15),  ushering  them  into  liberty  here  (J<n.  8:32; 
Gal.  5:1)  and  giving  promise  of  the  life  hereafter. 

Rejection  of  Truth:  According  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  God’s  ancient  people  were  destroyed  and  exiled  for 
“lack  of  knowledge,”  i.  e.,  for  a  lack  in  their  knowledge  of 
truth  and  duty.  God  had  been  especially  good  to  Israel. 
He  had  dealt  with  them  as  with  no  other  people.  This  he 
had  done  particularly  in  making  them  the  depositaries  of 
his  word  {Ps.  147:19,  20;  Rom.  3:1,  2).  But  still  they 
lacked,  lacked  needlessly  and  culpably.  They  had  “re¬ 
jected  knowledge,”  had  not  given  proper  heed  to  divine 
things.  Also  they  had  cared  more  for  wine  and  strong 
drink  than  they  had  for  regarding  the  things  of  God  (Isa. 
5:11-13;  Hos.  5,  6). 

So  today  there  are  those  who  are  mentally  intoxicated. 
They  are  overcome  with  the  wine  of  an  irreverent  criticism, 
inebriated  by  the  befuddling  fumes  of  an  unholy  naturalism. 
Because  of  this  intoxicating  infatuation  they  regard  not 
sufficiently  the  real  teachings  of  God’s  Word.  They  lack 
in  knowledge  of  Divine  Truth. 

Again,  in  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  after  the  prophet’s 
vision  had  comprehended  the  surrounding  idolatrous 
nations,  he  came  to  Judah.  The  judgment  to  come  upon 
her  was  for  a  different  cause  than  any  that  brought  punish¬ 
ment  on  the  pagan  peoples.  The  people  of  Judah  had  “re¬ 
jected  the  law  of  Jehovah.”  They  had  not  kept  “his 
statutes.”  Further,  their  “lies”  had  caused  them  to  err 
(2:4). 

That  was  it!  When  they  rejected  the  true  they  took 
up  with  the  false.  When  they  turned  aside  from  the 
truth  of  God,  they  put  up  with  some  “lie”  of  Satan.  Like 
this  has  it  ever  been.  When  men  did  not  like  to  retain 
God  in  their  knowledge.  He  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate 
mind  (Rom.  1:28).  When  they  receive  not  the  love  of 
the  truth,  they  somtimes  have  sent  upon  them  strong 
delusion  that  they  might  believe  a  lie  (2  Thes.  2:10,  11). 
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And  how  some  do  learn  to  love  their  particular  strong  de¬ 
lusion  or  lie.  But  the  unveiling  must  come  some  time,  even 
if  not  till  the  judgment  day. 

On  the  passage  above  cited  from  Amos,  the  learned  Dr. 
Pusey  remarked  that  “they  had  sinned  with  a  high  hand, 
despising  and  so  rejecting  the  law  of  God;  and  so  he  de¬ 
spised  and  rejected  them,  leaving  them  to  be  deceived  by 
the  lies  which  they  themselves  had  chosen.  So  it  ever  is 
with  man.  Man  must  either  love  God‘s  law  and  hate  and 
abhor  lies,  or  he  will  despise  God’s  law  and  cleave  to 
lies.  .  .  .  So,  whatever  maxim  [or  system]  any  one  has 
adopted  against  his  conscience  ....  stifling  and  lying  to 
his  conscience,  in  the  end  deceives  his  conscience,  and  at 
the  last  a  man  believes  that  to  be  true  which,  before  he 
had  lied  to  his  conscience,  he  knew  to  be  false.” 

These  things  are  undoubtedly  true.  How  important, 
then,  that  men  cleave  to  the  truth,  making  no  compromise 
with  error.  How  important  that  they  “buy  the  truth,  and 
sell  it  not.”  We  must  not  be  beguiled  by  error  nor  into 
error.  We  must  get  into  the  truth  and  get  the  truth  into 
us.  We  must  not  be  like  Hymeneaus  and  Philetus,  “who 
concerning  the  truth  have  erred”  (2  Tim,  2:18).  We 
must  avoid  all  oppositions  of  the  knowledge  that  is  falsely 
so-called,  by  the  profession  of  which  some  have  missed  the 
mark  concerning  the  faith  (7  Tim.  6:21). 

If  a  man  desires  to  become  acquainted  with  astronomical 
truth,  he  must  study  the  stars  or  else  study  what  has  been 
discovered  by  specialists  on  that  line.  So  for  spiritual 
truth  one  must  study  revelation,  revelation  as  found  in  that 
wonderful  Book  that  records  God’s  revealings  to  man. 
Here  is  “the  truth,”  evidenced  as  such  in  countless  ways. 
We  must  accept  it,  take  it  as  our  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice. 

Truth  and  the  Word:  It  here  may  be  well  to  note 
that.  Biblically,  the  term  “the  truth”  is  at  times  virtually 
synonymous  with  “the  word  of  God.”  In  Jn.  17,  after 
using  the  term  “the  truth,”  our  Saviour  immedately  adds, 
“Thy  word  is  truth.”  David,  praying  to  Jehovah,  said, 
“And  thy  words  are  truth”  (2  Sam.  7:28).  The  writer  of 
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Ps.  119  says;  "The  sum  of  thy  word  is  truth"  (160).  In 
/as.  1:18  "the  word  of  truth"  is  the  same  as  "the  word"  in 
verses  22,  23,  i.  e.,  the  revealed  will  of  God.  In  2  Tim. 
2:15  "the  word  of  truth"  refers  to  what  in  verse  9  is  called 
"the  word  of  God."  In  Eph.  1:13  the  word  of  truth  is  said 
to  be  the  gospel  of  salvation.  In  2  Cor.  4:2  Paul  speaks 
of  himself  as  not  handling  "the  word  of  God"  deceitfully, 
but  by  manifestation  of  "the  truth"  commending  himself  to 
the  consciences  of  men. 

Right  here  it  may  be  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
matter  contained  in  the  Bible  is  not  presented  as  a  system- 
atized  body  of  doctrine.  It  is  not  arranged  and  classified 
as  so  many  plain,  direct  theological  propositions.  The 
Bible  is  not  like  a  modern  text  book.  It  is  rather  a  system 
of  augmenting  divine  revelation  given  historically  and 
progressively  to  the  children  of  men  in  accord  with  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  current  at  the  time.  Religious 
doctrine,  therefore,  must  be  sought  for  as  embedded  in  the 
various  documents  of  the  Biblical  books,  as  those  things 
were  given  to  the  current  and  recurrent  need  of  men  and 
of  the  times.  Moreover,  as  these  are  ancient  documents, 
it  sometimes  demands  a  deal  of  study  to  evince  the  exact 
thought  that  may  lie  embedded  in  any  peurticular  passage, 
passages,  chapters  or  books  of  the  Holy  Bible.  This  is 
why  it  becomes  necessary  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  Bible 
with  care  and  through  a  long  series  of  years  in  order  that 
one  may  become  growingly  acquainted  with  the  truth  that 
it  contains.  And  as  the  Bible  itself  was  a  progressive  un¬ 
folding,  so  our  knowledge  of  it  must  be  progressive  and 
cumulative.  Thus  as  the  days  pass  and  we  drink  at  the 
living  fountain  of  the  Word  of  Truth,  we  shall,  if  we  fol¬ 
low  proper  methods  and  maintain  a  humble  and  teachable 
spirit,  get  an  ever-growing  understanding  of  divine  ver¬ 
ities  as  Biblically  set  forth. 

The  Bible,  then,  is  God’s  Book.  As  such  it  contains 
His  revelation  of  Divine  Truth  to  sinning  humanity.  It  is 
a  Book  that  must  not  be  slighted.  Proper  and  constant 
regard  must  be  paid  to  it.  By  so  doing  men  may  enter 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  eternal  truth  of  the  Eternal  God. 
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Here  may  be  found  the  truth  concerning  God  Himself 
our  Creator  and  Preserver;  the  truth  concerning  Jesus 
Christ,  God’s  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour;  the  truth  con¬ 
cerning  the  Holy  Spirit  our  Sanctifier  and  Comforter.  Here 
may  be  learned  the  great  truths  of  redemption.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  the  resurrection  and 
the  mediation  of  Christ.  Here  may  be  learned  the  truth 
relative  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  making  of  one’s 
peace  with  God  and  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here 
may  be  learned  the  truth  as  regards  our  Lord’s  final  re¬ 
turn,  together  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  world,  the  establishment  of  the  everlasting  king¬ 
dom  of  glory  and  the  conferment  of  eternal  life  on  be¬ 
lievers.  In  such  things  as  these  it  is  for  us  to  see  that  we  are 
properly  (Biblically)  instructed.  Let  us  therein  put  up 
with  nothing  short  of  the  real,  plain.  Biblical  truth.  Let 
us  take  no  substitute,  no  matter  how  fashionable  and  popu¬ 
lar  such  substitute  may  be  now  or  may  become  in  future 
days.  Popularity  and  modernity  may  prove  but  miserable 
substitutes  for  God’s  unadulterated  truth.  Even  if  truth 
brings  one  into  contempt,  he  should  bear  it  with  fortitude. 
Better  the  truth  with  God  on  one’s  side  than  error  amid 
the  plaudits  of  the  world.  Thus,  buying  the  truth  and 
selling  it  not,  we  may  abide  even  amid  the  things  that 
would  vex  and  deceive  us  here,  knowing  that  we  shall  be 
brought  at  last  to  the  haven  of  eternal  safety  under  the 
smiles  of  Him  who  is  at  once  “the  Way,  the  Truth  and 
the  Life.” 
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THE  ‘MEANING  OF  LIFE  ” 

'^CULTUS  DEr 

The  view-point  o/  a  "'Cult'’ — Theocentric  Theism 
(A  Lecture  Sermon) 

By  Prof.  Werner  Petersmann,  Th.D. 

1. 

The  "Question" 

Christian  preaching  as  well  as  Christian  theology  must 
ever  be  on  the  alert.  It  must  keep  its  eyes  open  to  the 
times  and  must  ever  look  out  for  the  categories  and  terms, 
for  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  It 
must  try  to  discern  the  “question"  vital  to  the  day  and 
must  try  to  furnish  an  equally  vital  "answer"  from  the 
Gospel.  This  "inductive"*  method  will  really  meet  the 
situation  and  actually  strike  home. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  “crisis,"  external  and  internal.  In 
the  war  and  post-war  disillusionment  about  rational  evolu¬ 
tionary  progressivism.  when  Oswald  Spengler  prophesied 
the  "Decline  of  the  West."  relativism  and  scepticism  raised 
their  head  high  on  the  European  Continent.  It  was  a 
veritable  head  of  Medusa  that  was  raised.  The  Medusa, 
however,  changed  into  the  Sphinx,  the  ancient  consecrated 
guardian  of  the  temple.  Thus,  there  arose  the  elemental 
experience  of  “tragic  fate."  Oswald  Spengler  reflects  this 
experience  and  elaborates  it  in  his  momentous  philosophy 
of  history,  a  glowing  exponent  of  the  "Zeitgeist.”  It  was 
then  that  Werner  Elert  made  the  masterful  attempt  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  Evangel  "inductively,"  starting  with  and  inter¬ 
preting  this  determining  conflict  between  man’s  will  for 
freedom  and  lordship  and  the  sovereign  power  of  "fate.”t 
The  ghost  of  “Crisis”  has  entered  even  the  continent  of 
prosperity.  It  "upsets  the  whole  world”  and  "has  come 


*cf.  W.  Elert,  Outline  of  Chr.  Doctrine,  German  ed.  2  page  6. 
fin  his  Outline  of  Christian  Doctrine,  English  transl.  Phil.  Pa. 
1925. 
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here  too!”  (Acts  17,  7).  None  can  tell  to  what  extent 
this  magician’s  wand  will  affect  even  the  land  of  optimistic, 
human  ’’pioneering.”  Should  perhaps  {mutatis  mutandis) 
Eugene  O’Neill’s  Morning  Becomes  Electra  (1931)  omi- 
*’nously  anticipate  a  similar  approaching  experience  of  ’’tragic 
fate,”  as  did  Franz  Werfel’s  translation  of  Euripides’ 
Women  of  Troy  (1915)  for  the  ’’unprosperous”  antipodes 
across  the  Atlantic? 

The  ’’crisis,”  however,  is  ’’ecumenically”  at  its  work. 
The  faith  and  activism  of  the  ’’Social  Gospel”  programs  of 
yesterday  are  no  longer  handed  down  to  today  and  to¬ 
morrow  with  the  same  enthusiasm.  An  earthquake  shakes 
its  foundations  very  critically.  The  ’’new  age”  of  the 
’’Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man”  did 
not  appear  as  the  result  of  the  great  war  which  was  waged 
”to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.”  The  "mene  mene 
tekel  upharsin”  of  this  easy  faith  blazes  at  the  wall. 
Disillusionment  beclouds  and  overshadows  our  outlook. 
’’Where  is  now  thy  God?”  Neither  can  the  childish  idea 
of  a  ’’finite  God”  (Wells)  make  substitution  for  the  lost 
faith,  nor  can  the  heroic  gesture  of  ’’Religious  Humanism” 
(which  will  naturally  dissolve  itself  in  the  direction  of 
Joseph  Krutsch’s  ’’Modern  Temper”  of  ’’Futilitarianism”). 
With  a  fine  sensitiveness  Walter  HortonJ  says:  ’’Jazz  is 
the  perfect  symbol  of  our  mood:  raucous  ribaldry  on  the 
surface,  with  a  deep  undercurrent  of  the  blues,  syncopated 
to  conceal  the  heartbreak,  blaring  loud  dissonant  defiance 
at  all  who  would  presume  to  question  the  genuineness  of 
its  hilarity.”  The  Pilate  question  of  relativism  and  scep¬ 
ticism  turns,  after  all,  into  the  thirsting  cry  for  the  fresh 
water  of  ’’truth”  and  ’’life.”  A  great  burning  question- 
mark  flames  atop  the  sky-scrapers  of  our  thinking  and 
living.  It  glares  above  the  nocturnal  scene  of  our  un¬ 
certainty  and  dark  longing,  and  draws  our  undivided  at¬ 
tention:  What  is  "‘The  Meaning  of  our  Existence”?  What 
is  the  ’’abundant  life”— the  ’’meaningful”  life? 

This  fundamental  question  is  the  problem  of  the  day, 
determining  the  religious  Spirit  of  the  Times.  It  is  this 


t Walter  M.  Horton  furnishes  an  excellent  analysis  of  this  j)ost- 
war  crisis  in  his  Theism  and  the  Modem  Mood,  Harper  1930. 
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question  which  seeks  an  “experimental”  answer  in  the 
quest  of  “self-realization”  and  in  the  recent  wave  of 
“mysticism”  and  the  “worship  vogue.”  The  search  for 
clarity  and  certainty,  however,  strives  forward  from  “ex¬ 
perimental”  irrationalism  to  “rational”  problematics.  It 
strives  forward  to  “ theological’  consideration.  And  it  is 
this  question,  therefore,  which  is  the  sting  and  stimulus  in 
the  sudden  resurrection  of  “theological”  reflection.  It  is 
the  heart  beat  of  the  “realistic”  search  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  “theism”  which  drives  upon  the  paved  highways  of 
cosmological  inquiry  in  an  age  of  natural  science.  How  to 
solve  the  “riddle  of  the  world”  and  to  find  the  “meaning 
of  the  universe”?  What  is  the  heart  of  things?  Is  there  a 
“cosmic  purpose”  and  a  “cosmic  support”?  Is  there  a  liv¬ 
ing  “God”  who  would  make  our  existence  “meaningful”? 
And,  no  doubt,  this  stirring  question  has  reached  and 
troubles  the  anonymous  masses  already:  Why  do  we  live 
and  “What  do  we  exist  for”? 

2. 

The  First  “Barthian”  Deepening 

This  basic  question  is  being  deepened,  however,  and 
driven  onward  and  forward  by -the  ascending  ""ecumenical” 
influence  of  the  powerful  mallet-wielder  Barth  who  swings 
the  sledge  of  the  ""verbum  Dei”  of  the  “Word  of  God”. 
He  forges  the  red-hot  iron  of  this  question  into  a  biblical 
shape.  The  increasing  work  of  this  “forging”  can  be  seen 
almost  from  day  to  day.  Its  present  state  is  perhaps  best 
reflected  in  Wilhelm  Pauck's  “inner  struggle”  about  the 
Prophet  of  a  New  Christianity?  (Harper  1931).  Though 
this  book  has  its  severe  shortcomings  as  an  interpretation 
of  Karl  Barth’s  message,  it  excellently  resembles  the  grad¬ 
ual  “Barthian”  moulding  of  the  vital  question  of  our  day. 
The  stage  appears  to  be  reached  where  the  ""philosophical” 
stamp  is  being  impressed  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Times 
still  rebels  against  the  further  “theological”  deepening  as 
a  “dogmatical  scholasticism”^ — evidently  two  stages  in  the 
psychology  of  conversion,  with  all  the  convulsions  and  “in¬ 
ner  struggle”  of  accepting  and  rejecting,  well  known  in 
such  a  process.  The  men  of  the  “modern  temper”  are  rcst- 
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less  “seekers”  in  the  quest  for  a  meaningful  “synthesis”  of 
life.  Such  “seeking”  ought  to  be  existential/'  We  can¬ 
not  remain  objective  observers  and  spectators.  Nostra  res 
agiturl  Our  whole  personal  existence  is  seriously  and  con¬ 
cretely  involved.  In  such  a  serious  realization  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  we  become  the  more  actually  aware  of  the  “crisis”  of 
our  existence.  We  become  conscious  of  its  “fate”— like 
limits,  of  its  finitude,  of  its  relativity  and  negativity.  Hu¬ 
manistic  self-confidence  and  self-satisfaction  pass  radically 
away,  and  we  look  out  beyond  ourselves.  Our  question 
points  beyond  our  empirical  existence.  We  look  for  a 
divine  Meaning-Reality  beyond  our  world.  And  there 
"Divine  Realism"  springs  up.  We  become  aware  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  “existence  of  God,”  of  the  awful  “reality”  of 
God.  To  this  unspeakable,  ultimate  reality  our  question 
has  pointed.  The  objectivity  of  the  majestic,  sublime  God, 
of  the  divine  sovereignty  itself  overcomes  us  and  leads  us 
into  a  “theocentric”  realism.  It  already  engendered  the 
question  within  us,  it  forced  us  to  ask  it.  It  “reveals” 
itself.  The  category  of  "revelation"  is  re-discovered.  It  is 
being  acknowledged  again  .in  a  time,  when  many  are  driven 
“into  the  dark  and  lowly  halls  where  philosophically  and 
otherwise  disillusioned  men  are  gathered  in  search  of  a  re¬ 
velation,”  when  the  “cults  of  Occultism,  Mysticism,  Spirit¬ 
ualism,  Theosophy,  Anthroposophy,  which  spread  in  the 
cities  of  the  western  world  as  formerly  they  did  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  disclose  the  pathetic  fact  that  even  religious 
sceptics  will  look  and  wait  for  a  revelation  of  the  divine” 
(Pauck  p.  29).  God’s  is  the  initiative.  He  is  subject,  not 
object.  He  finds  us:  cogito  ergo  sum!  Connected,  how¬ 
ever,  with  this  rediscovery  of  “revelation”  is  the  "eschato- 
logical"  re-orientation.  Because  the  divine  claim  and  an¬ 
swer  descend  upon  us  from  “beyond”  our  “crisis”^ — exist¬ 
ence.  The  “origin”  and  ground,  the  Truth-Reality  of  our 
existence  is  “transcendent.”  We  are  “awed  by  eternity,” 
by  the  “Wholly  Other.”  And  this  relationship  remains 
“transcendental.”  But  this  relationship  with  the  divine 
Truth-Reality  to  which  we  humbly  bow  leads  us  into  the 
“abundant,  full,  rich,  and  meaningful  life.”  Life,  full  of 
unsolved  questions  and  contrasts,  is  conditioned  by  the  un- 
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conditioned  Truth>Reality,  and  by  submission  to  this  trans- 
cendent  “constitutor”  of  meaning,  our  lives  may  be  quali- 
tatively  redeemed — in  a  continuous  becoming. 


3. 

The  Second  "Barthian”  Deepening 

The  erection  of  this  telescope  of  a  "philosophy  of  life” 
is  a  first  step  which  must  and  will  be  followed  by  a  second. 
The  American  development  runs  similar  to  the  Continental 
where  also  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  started  with  the  Neo- 
kantian  philosophy  of  "origin”  and  the  Kierkegaardian 
dialectics  of  the  "infinite  qualitative  contrast  between  time 
and  eternity,”  Karl  Barth  himself  has  gone  the  way  from 
the  "Roemerbrief”  to  his  "Dogmatics.”  And  Continental 
theology  has  followed  his  "foot-steps.”  When  the  age 
turned  from  “expressionism”  to  the  "New  Objectivism”, 
it  turned  from  mystical  irrationalism  at  first  to  a  position 
where  now  the  philosopher  of  the  “Unconditioned”,  Paul 
Tillich,  still  stands,  and  is  by  and  by  proceeding  to  the 
““ Biblicism”  and  the  new  ““ orthodoxy""  of  the  maturing 
““ dogmatician"  Barth.  In  Pauck  we  see  the  American 
"modern  temper”  drawn  on  by  Barth  in  the  very  same  de¬ 
velopment  at  first  to  a  position  of  an  "existential  philosophy 
of  life”;  and  we,  here  also,  already  read  the  ominous  con¬ 
fession  (preface  IV)  that  the  "inner  struggle  .  .  .  has  not 
yet  come  to  an  end”!  It  must  come  to  its  end!  And  it  will 
come  to  its  end  at  that  second  "theological”  stage  where 
the  "revelation”  is  perceived  and  understood  in  all  its  pro¬ 
found  and  paradoxical  implications!  Such  an  existential 
"philosophy  of  life”  is  neither  consistent  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  "divine  realism”  nor  is  it  in  any  sense  "posi¬ 
tively”  satisfactory,  nor  does  it  rediscover  and  reproduce  in 
its  full  depth  the  great  "Biblical  message  of  salvation.” 
This  Biblical  "verbum  Dei,"  this  "Deus  dixit,""  in  whose 
realm  we  are  standing  and  to  which  Barth  gradually  leads 
us  back,  contains  a  far  profounder  "word”  to  redeem 
our  existence  to  its  unification  and  meaningfulness.  Indeed, 
it  is  "personal,”  almighty  and  all-ruling,  this  "absolute” 
beyond,  which  "reveals”  itself  in  finding  us,  in  overcoming 
and  claiming  our  existence.  The  philosophy  of  "personal- 
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ism”  may  try  to  rationally  elucidate  what  immediate  ex¬ 
istential  experience  impresses  upon  us.  The  category  of 
“revelation”  requires  a  “personal”  sovereign  who  addresses 
us  face  to  face,  and  the  category  of  the  “absolute”  and 
“unconditioned”  demands  a  ’’supernatural"  all-governing 
Ruler  in  whose  hands  we  are,  our  life  and  the  “norm”  and 
“meaning  of  our  life.”  Our  “conscience”  immediately  feels 
itself  called  upon  by  this  divine  Ruler  as  the  ethical  Lord 
who  commands  and  judges,  and  we  know  in  this  meeting 
that  we  are  “re-sponsible”  and  guilty  because  of  the 
“crisis,”  because  of  the  failure  and  curse,  because  of  the 
“meaninglessness”  of  our  existence.  In  this  meeting 
through  the  medium  of  the  Biblical  testimony,  the  Lord 
and  Creator  of  our  existence  recalls  to  us  this  “norm”  and 
“meaning.”  He  demands  it  in  his  divine  imperative,  he 
states  its  absence  in  his  severe  sentence,  and  he  promises  it 
in  his  gracious  “Evangel”:  graciously  will  He  turn  us  and 
bring  us  back  to  “salvation.”  He  will  re-create  our  con¬ 
crete  existence  into  its  “safe,”  into  its  “genuine,”  into  its 
“whole”  structure  and  state  of  complete  and  blessed  “mean¬ 
ingfulness,”  freed  from  all  the  deep  shadow  of  “meaning¬ 
lessness,”  from  all  “crisis,”  evil  and  failure,  from  all  dis¬ 
turbance  and  conflict,  suffering  and  pain,  from  all  the  de¬ 
monic  “struggle  for  existence”  and  all  the  brutal  fight  of 
“self-preservation”  whose  inescapable  consummation  is 
“death.”  This  realization  of  ’’meaning-fullness"  indeed 
“transcends”  our  present  empirical  state,  it  would  mean  its 
radical  “end”  and  “realistically”  (“divine  realism”!)  imply 
its  cosmic  transformation.  It  is  ’’eschatological"  in  the 
consistent  sense  of  this  term:  the  “yonder”  of  “paradise" 
and  “heaven,”  the  "vita  eterna”  “eternal  life”,  of  a  “World 
beyond.”  But  in  this  “message  of  salvation”  the  divine 
“meaning  of  existence"  is  revealed  to  us;  it  claims  and 
“touches”  our  existence  with  an  enlightening  and  driving 
power,  with  a  saving,  a  freeing  and  blessing  “pregnant” 
influence.  It  regulates  our  constant  “decisions”  of  test 
and  task,  of  which  our  empirical  life  consists,  as  the  great 
view-point  and  motive  sub  specie  aeternitatis.  What  then 
is  this  eternal  “meaning”? 
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4. 

“CuLTUs  Dei" 

Since  it  is,  however,  an  "eternal,"  i.e.  transcendent  mean¬ 
ing,  can  it  be  positively  grasped  by  us  at  all  in  our  em¬ 
pirical  world  this  side  of  the  "death-line"?  "No,”  says  Karl 
Barth.  But  there  his  "geistesgeschichtliche"  "mission”  ends, 
and  his  shortcoming  appears.  That  transcendent  "norm” 
and  "meaning”  of  salvation  can  be  stated  only  in  dialectical 
negativism,  the  Theology  of  "Crisis”  answers.  We  know 
only  what  it  is  "not”— the  "negation”  of  the  "negations” 
of  our  cursed  "crisis”- world:  not-death,  not-crisis,  not- 
this-world!  We  feel  that  this  "St.  Vitus  dance”  of  the 
‘"via  dialectica'"  with  its  strong  emphasis  on  the  "nega¬ 
tive”  aspect  ceinnot  be  the  final  word  though  it  may  be 
the  necesscury  tool  of  the  prophet-malletwielder  to  break 
any  rationalistic  or  mystical  monism  into  pieces  and  to 
secure  once  more  the  Biblical  dualism.  But  the  moment 
hcis  come  where  this  Biblical  duahsm  hcis  been  re-establish¬ 
ed  and  secured:  we  have  to  acknowledge  it.  Then  we  can 
step  forwards  to  hear  again,  to  understand  and  re-establish 
now  in  all  its  implications  Martin  Luther’s  ""deep,  secret 
"Yes’  in  and  under  the  "No".”  This  "crisis”-world  is, 
indeed,  the  "perversion”  of  creation.  But  though  "pervert¬ 
ed,”  it  is  still  God’s  "creation,”  and  to  be  "restored”  to  its 
"safe”-ness  in  its  concrete  and  continuous  reality.  This 
we  believe  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  divine  claim  and 
promise,  and,  sub  specie  gratiae,  in  the  perspective  of  vic¬ 
torious  grace,  do  we  search  for  the  great  ""positive”  and 
even  positively  ‘"realistic”  view-point  of  ‘"meaning”  that 
would  shine  through  the  dialectical  negativism  of  our  crisis 
world  and  that  would  permeate  the  organism  of  the  re¬ 
discovered  theism  with  the  bright  light  and  the  burning 
dynamic  of  its  "positive”  view,  perspective  and  power.* 
What  is  this  view-point  that  positively,  contains  the  "mean¬ 
ing  of  our  existence”? 

*Cf.  the  alimentation  in  my  article  on  “American  Trends  To¬ 
wards  the  Irrational,”  The  New  Humanist  No.  6,  1931. 
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In  our  search  for  such  a  positive  “view-point,"  we  are 
used  too  much  to  fix  our  eyes  upon  concepts  which  are 
taken  from  our  rational-human,  our  natural-social  life: 
the  “kingship"  and  “kingdom"  of  God,  the  “city"  of  God, 
the  “fatherhod  of  God"  and  “brotherhood  of  man"  and  the 
abundant,  rich  “life"  in  “fellowship  with  Him  and  our  fel¬ 
lows."  These  are  analogies  which  indeed  point  to  the 
fact  that  our  entire  natural-social  life  is  to  be  “saved"  with 
the  divine-gracious  “Lord"  at  its  head.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  mere  analogies,  and  do  not  yet  indicate  the  “proper," 
the  “peculiar"  and  “special"  nature  of  a  divinely  meaning¬ 
ful  life.  Indeed,  decidedly  closer  there  comes  a  view-point 
somehow  involved  in  the  Barthian  rediscovery  and  re¬ 
emphasis.  It  is  the  view-point  implied  in  the  Barthian 
“theo-centric"  and  “theo-cratic"  “Theism":  the  “Glory  of 
God"  is  the  “center"  and  his  theo-“cratic"  majesty  of  om¬ 
nipotence  and  creatorship  is  source  and  end  of  everything. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  find  the  connecting  link  for  the  re- 
introduction  of  this  “classical"  “Calvinistic"  view-point  into 
the  land  of  the  “Puritan  Mind“  and  of  “Jonathan  Ed-- 
wards,"  It  was  W.  A.  Brown  (if  I  remember  correctly) 
who  pointed  to  him,  when  1  presented  and  explicated  the 
following  lines  of  thought.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  literary  humanism  also  turns  back  to  “Puritanism"  and 
to  Jonathan  Edwards  as  “America's  Genius"  (cf.  S.  Sher¬ 
man).  Auspiciously  this  “Calvinistic"  view-point  looms  up 
again  in  the  anti-humanistic  reaction  of  the  “theistic"  “Bat¬ 
tle  line"  {Humanism.  Another  Battle  Line,  ed.  W.  P.  King, 
1931).  In  the  most  “progressive"  and  “profound"  article 
of  this  “Sign  of  the  Times,"  the  one  by  Richard  Roberts, 
the  antihumanistic  reaction  resembles  it  again  inaugurative- 
ly:"  ...  if  Jesus  thus  enthroned  man  in  this  scene  of  time 
and  place,  he  also  made  it  quite  clear  that  man  was  not 
ultimately  an  end  in  himself.  Of  this  sum  of  things  man 
is  the  end;  but  the  end  of  man  is  God.  It  was  precisely 
because  man  has  this  divine  end  that  Jesus  exalted  him. 
He  is  king  here  on  this  plane  of  sense  and  things  because 
he  is  appointed  to,  and  is  capable  of,  ‘glorifying  God  and 
enjoying  him  forever’."  This  view-point  of  the  “glory  of 
God"  is  Biblical,  indeed,  and  a  precious  pearl  of  our  dog- 
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matical  heritage.  And  still  it  does  not  as  yet  present  the 
final  solution,  the  “proper”  and  "full”  “norm”  and  “mean¬ 
ing  of  life.”  It  is  not  as  yet  the  “proper"  material  princi¬ 
ple  because  “glory”  and  honor”  are  again  taken  from  our 
human  society,  applied  to  God,  its  “King”  and  “Ruler." 
And  it  is  therefore  also  not  as  yet  "full”  of  meaning  and 
color.  What  then  is  the  ultimate,  the  precise  and  com¬ 
plete  idea  to  fill  this  framework  with  the  peculiar,  burning 
picture?  What  is  the  “spe-cific”  divine  norm,  resembled 
and  revealed  in  the  Biblical  testimony  to  claim  our  existence 
and  to  make  it  “meaningful”  to  the  “fullest”?  If  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  this  ultimate  question  and  we  now  try  to 
search  for  its  answer,  how  elucidatingly  does  Holy  Writ 
impress  it  upon  us  and  how  spontaneously  does  our  faith 
embrace  it  as  the  solution  and  “full-fill-ment”  of  our  quest 
for  the  one,  true  “meaning  of  our  existence”  normative  and 
satisfactory.  Particularly  should  we  turn  to  the  “eschato¬ 
logical”  visions  (prophetic  or  apocalyptic)  of  the  “Divine 
World,”  which  are  indeed  not  “photographs”  and  “topo¬ 
graphies”  of  “transcendence”  but  rather  “concrete”  crys¬ 
tallizations  and  vivid  “flesh-and-blood”  incarnations  of  this 
great  view-point,  of  the  Divine  Will,  of  the  eternal  norm 
and  meaning  of  existence,  revealed  to  the  Biblical  writers 
in  the  Divine  touch.  This  view  point  indeed  directs  and 
petmeates  the  Bible  “from  cover  to  cover  ”  In  these 
passages,  however, — from  Isaiah  6  to  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John  4  and  21  ;22— it  is  put  before  our  eyes  in  illuminat¬ 
ing  concentration  and  explication  of  flaring,  colorful  visions. 
What  then  do  we  see?  What  appears  to  be  the  revealed 
“meaning  of  life”?  What  is  the  final  “word”?  Indeed,  we 
can  put  it  into  one  significant  word.  We  can  put  it  into  a 
classical,  sacred,  Latin  term,  used  for  centuries  to  determine 
the  characteristic  and  specific,  the  heart-beat  and  center  of 
“religion.”*  We  must  only  understand  this  term  in  its 
normative,  principal  and  comprehensive  sense,  which  then 
can  direct  and  embrace  our  whole  existence.  Then  we  may 
apply  it,  constantly  putting  it  into  quotation  marks  in  order 
to  designate  not  only  this  pure,  essential  sense  but  also 
the  “eschatological”  perspective  in  which  we  must  use  it. 

*  Modus  Deum  cognoscendi  et  colendi  (ef.  English:  the  “cults”). 
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This  "proper”  and  “full”  term  which  thus  symbolises  the 
"proper”  and  “full”  meaning  of  our  existence  is — ’"Cultus 
Dei/'  "Cultus  Creatoris"  the  "cultus”  of  God,  the  "cult” 
of  the  Creator  in  His  creation.  "Cult”  belongs  "properly” 
to  God  alone:  "Soli  Deo  Cultus"  and  it  “full-fills”  with 
peculiar  preciseness,  with  concrete  substantial  life  and  actual 
vitality  the  merely  analogous  and  more  abstract  idea  of  the 
"glory  of  God,”  the  principle  of  the  "Soli  Deo  Gloria" 
And  this  is  what  it  thus  contains,  determining  the  “mean¬ 
ing  of  our  life”;  God  the  almighty  Creator  manifests  Him¬ 
self  in  the  creation  of  our  existence;  He  reveals  and  de¬ 
monstrates  His  creative,  glorious  majesty  of  loving  and 
blessing  graciousness,  calling  forth  our  personal  life  in  grand 
and  dynamic  cosmic  concreteness,  in  order  even  to  bow 
down  us,  to  "condescend”  in  self-communication;  and  we. 
His  personal  creatures,  are  thus  gloriously  called  to  life 
and  blessedness,  to  respond  by  “praising”  our  gracious 
Creator  in  due  reverence,  in  adoration  and  obedience,  in 
the  spontaneous  “sacrificial”  devotion  of  our  whole  exist¬ 
ence  to  Him  who  has  donated  it  so  richly  and  bountifully  in 
order  to  express  dynamically  His  majestic  heart,  glowing 
with  creative  love.  The  "cultic”self-manifestation  of  our 
divine  Lord,  comprehending  all  that  “exists,”  the  entire 
"cosmic”  universe,  reaches  its  peculiar  "purpose,”  its  climax 
in  the  personal  beings’  “re-sponsibility”  and  answer  of 
“cultic”  self-dedication  to  Him  again.  With  these  words 
the  great  view-point  of  the  divine  "norm”  and  "meaning” 
is  circumscribed.  It  must  become  the  proper  "star  of  the 
wise”  for  the  "sursum  corda"  of  religion  and  ethics.  And 
it  ought,  consequently,  to  become  the  "Archimedic”  point 
of  theology,  of  theological  exegesis  as  well  as  particularly 
of  the  theological  systematization  of  the  Christian  Gospel.t 
Whom  does  this  not  overwhelm  and  lay  hold  of  as  the  re¬ 
vealed  "meaning”  of  his  and  all  existence,  as  the  solution 

fAs  it  will  be  elaborated  in  the  present  writer’s  book  on  Kultthe- 
ozentrische  Theologie  (Cult-theocentric  Theism),  L.  Klotz  Verla^, 
Germany. — The  present  writer  has  just  learned,  by  the  way,  that 
Professor  Tadakazu  Uwoki  of  Doshisha  University,  Kyoto,  Japan, 
in  his  recent  book  on  the  development  of  Theology  from  Kant 
and  Schleiermacher  to  Karl  Barth  (1931),  has  accepted  his  view¬ 
point  of  “Cult-Theocentrism”  as  a  possible  way  behind  Barthianism. 
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of  his  problem,  as  the  end  of  his  perplexing  question  and 
quest,  and  as  the  salvation  of  his  life?  We  exist  and  live 
concretely  in  God’s  cosmic  manifestation  as  His  personal 
manifestations,  perverted,  fallen,  but  called  upon  and 
graciously  called  back,  claimed  again  and  tested  in  con¬ 
stant  ’’decisions”  of  faith”  for  and  towards  the  great 
“Cultus  Dei,”  the  “Cultus  Creatoris,”  the  “Soli  Deo  Cultus” 
which  is  ’’eschatologically”  revealed  to  us  and  illuminates 
and  already  touches  our  existence — ^in  first  rays  and  ’’first- 
fruits.”  ’’Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts:  the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  His  glory”  (/s.  6:3),  the  Old  Testament 
points  out  prophetically.  And  the  New  Testament  ex¬ 
plicates  it  apostically  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Revelation 
and  seals  it  in  the  Apocalypse’s  final  vision  of  salvation 
(21:9-22:5).  And,  in  between,  Jesus  preaches  the  ’’King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven,”  promising  it  as  the  ’’cultic”  “visio  Dei” 
to  the  ’’pure  in  heart”  (Mf.  5:8)  and  having  it  petitioned 
by  us  as  the  ’’cultic”  ’’Hallowing  of  His  Name”  {Mt,  6:9). 
And  very  definitely  does  He  in  this  perspective  claim  our 
concrete  existence  here  and  now  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  thus  constituting  its  ’’meaning”  and  ’’mecuiingful- 
ness” :  ’’Let  your  light  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  sec 
the  good  you  do  and  "praise"  your  Father  in  Heaven”! 
(Mt,  5:16). 
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Cosmology,  by  J.  A.  McWilliams,  SJ.,  Ph.D.  New  York. 
The  MacMillan  Company.  1933.  Pp.  IX  and  243. 

$2.00. 

This  is  a  Revised  Edition  of  a  work  originally  intended 
as  a  text-book  for  Colleges.  Most  of  us  are  in  the  text¬ 
book  age  in  metaphysics  so  that  Professor  McWilliams  has 
a  large  class  to  teach.  Especially  is  this  so  in  this  Re¬ 
vised  Edition  which  adds  additional  discussions  on  relativity, 
Static  Order,  Causality  in  the  Sciences,  and  Statistical 
Laws  of  Nature.  Metaphysicians  usually  speak  in  an  “un¬ 
known  tongue”,  but  the  author  comes  very  nearly  making 
metaphysics  speak  English.  Occasionally  there  is  the 
technical  use  of  a  word  whose  meaning  must  be  learned  by 
the  ordinary  reader.  In  the  main,  the  discussion  is  popular 
in  character  and  his  illustrations  are  simple  and  illuminating. 

The  religious  element  in  the  discussion  is  most  refresh¬ 
ing.  Whether  one  entirely  agree  with  his  religious  views 
or  not,  it  is  distinctly  cheering  that  the  author  does  not,  like 
so  many  writers  in  the  realm  of  philosophy,  utterly  ignore, 
or  even  taboo  religion.  He  presents  a  most  cogent  argument 
for  teleology  that  mechanistic  scientists  will  find  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  evade  and  impossible  to  answer.  Occasionally  the 
steps  in  his  logic  are  too  condensed  for  the  reader,  though 
doubtless  intended  to  be  developed  in  the  class  room,  as 
when  he  speaks  of  vibrations  in  a  vacuum  (P.  142).  The 
non-metaphyiscal  reader  would  be  inclined  to  ask.  What 
vibrates  where  there  is  nothing? 

The  discussion  now  added  on  Relativity  illuminates  that 
dark  corner  where  most  thinkers  grope.  His  bold  assertion 
that  there  is  nothing  essentially  new  in  Relativity  probably 
will  not  please  Mr.  Einstein,  but  is  in  accord  with  the  vague 
suspicions  of  a  great  many  folks.  Especially  does  he  make 
it  clear  that  Euclidian  Geometry  is  untouched  by  any  aber¬ 
ration  in  physics;  parallel  lines  are  still  parallel  and  a  right 
angle  is  a  right  angle. 
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However  it  is  when  the  subject  of  Miracles  and  the 
possibility  of  recognizing  miracles  is  reached  that  the 
author  renders  his  greatest  service.  It  is  when  we  can  say. 
'‘that  is  what  I  have  thought,”  that  we  are  most  pleased 
with  the  utterance  of  another.  Since  I,  as  a  near  neighbor 
of  Professor  McWilliams  in  Saint  Louis,  had  taught  for 
years  that  the  Foreman  of  this  great  workshop  is  not  bound 
by  the  rules  of  the  shop,  but  may  come  into  His  shop  and 
do  something  Himself  without  either  disturbing  the  rules 
of  the  shop,  or  complying  with  them,  this  unfolding  of  the 
same  doctrine  in  metaphysical  terms  is  most  gratifying.  If 
now  some  one  will  in  the  same  spirit  of  reverence  make  a 
careful  and  complete  study  of  the  metaphysics  involved  in 
the  life  and  teachings  of  our  Lord,  he  will  render  the 
greatest  exegetical  service  in  the  two  millenniums  of 
Christianity. 

-M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Finality  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  Robert  E.  Speer. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Pp.  386.  $3.00. 

The  theme  of  this  book  is  stated  near  the  end  of  the 
Preface:— If  at  any  time  Christianity  is  spoken  of  in  these 
Chapters  as  though  it  were  a  religion  to  be  compared  with 
other  religions,  that  has  been  only  concession  to  common 
forms  of  speech.  Christianity,  in  its  authentic  and  original 
form  is  not  to  be  thus  classified,  it  is  incommensurable  and 
alone,  like  Christ,  who  is  the  First  and  Last  of  it  and  of  all 
things,  the  Only  One.”  The  purpose  thus  declared  in  the 
theme  never  flagged  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  book. 

The  author,  as  is  well-known,  has  been  during  nearly 
fifty  years  a  very  busy  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  yet  this  book  shows 
the  most  profound  erudition  and  represents  what  must  have 
taken  years  of  patient  research  and  careful  preparation  for 
just  such  a  book.  And  the  book  in  fact  has  two  major 
values  and  serves  two  great  and  very  distinct  purposes:  It 
is  first  of  all  a  trenchant  discussion  of  the  theme.  The 
argument  indeed  might  be  lifted  out  and  presented  alone 
with  in  fact  an  increase  of  cogency.  But  second,  there  is 
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presented  most  voluminously  the  Apostolic,  Patristic.  Medi¬ 
eval  and  Modern  sources  which  sustain  the  argument  and 
out  of  which  the  book  grew.  Here  is  thus  a  most  valuable 
source  book  for  the  vast  majority  of  readers  who  have 
not  access  to  the  original  literature  or  knowledge  where  to 
find  it.  or  time  to  look  for  it.  The  stalwart  faith  of  the  book 
is  most  stimulating  to  those  who  have  believed  without  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  and  to  the  confusion  of  those  who  in  these 
days  are  trying  to  have  Evangelism  without  the  Evangel. 

The  five  lectures,  the  Stone  Lectures  at  Princeton  Semin¬ 
ary  1923  and  the  Gay  Lectures  at  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  same  years,  are  arranged  in 
logical  order  as  follows:— The  Church’s  Conception  of 
Christ  in  the  First  Two  Centuries;  The  Attitude  of  Primi¬ 
tive  Christianity  toward  Non-Christian  Religions;  The 
View  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  Religion  which  Generated 
and  Sustained  the  Expansion  of  Christianity;  Can  we  Still 
Hold  the  Primitive  View  of  Christ?  What  View,  then 
shall  we  take  today  of  Non-Christian  Religions?  All  these 
questions  are  discussed  fully  and  fearlessly  with  most 
copious  quotations  from  the  course  of  Christian  literature. 

A  few  quotations  from  Dr.  Speer’s  own  words  will  give 
the  flavor  of  the  book. 

’’And  no  man  has  found  a  Savior  in  Christ  or  can  find 
one  and  not  incur  the  obligation  of  sharing  Him  with  all 
men.  If  Christianity  is  not  superior  to  the  non-Christian 
religions  in  Asia,  its  days  are  numbered  in  the  United 
States”  (286) 

’’There  is  a  false  imperialism  which  is  abhorrent  to 
Christianity,  there  is  a  true  imperialism  which  is  inherent  in 
it.  Truth  is  absolutely  imperialistic  and  despotic,  and  it 
cannot  be  otherwise.  And  Jesus  Christ  is  Master  and  Lord. 
Three  times  in  the  New  Testament  he  is  called  despotes,  or 
Emperor.  And  no  disciple  of  His  has  any  warrant  to  abate 
His  imperial  Claim,  the  claim  of  His  grace  and  love,  but 
also  of  His  right  and  power.” 
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“On  this  Rock  of  Jesus  Christ  the  only  Redeemer,  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man,  Savior  and  Lord,  the 
Christian  Church  stood  at  the  beginning.  Here  it  has 
stood  through  all  the  ages.  Here  is  must  continue  to  stand. 
Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which 
is  Jesus  Christ.  From  this  foundation  the  Church  of 
Christ,  so  long  as  it  is  true  to  its  message  and  its  mission, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  will  never  remove”  (377). 

— M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  World  of  Jesus— a  Survey  of  the  Background  of 
THE  Gospels,  by  Henry  Kendall  Booth.  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York.  1933.  Pp.  242.  $2.00 

The  book  has  much  to  commend  it.  It  is  readable,  de¬ 
lightfully  so.  Its  detailed  table  of  contents  is  about  as  fine 
an  outline  of  the  world  of  Jesus  as  could  be  asked  for  in 
so  short  a  compass.  It  treats  the  political,  intellectual,  and 
religious  background  of  Palestine.  It  handles  the  geography 
of  the  land,  dealing  in  detail  with  Nazareth,  Jerusalem,  the 
Lake  of  Galilee  and  the  main  highways.  Special  chapters 
are  given  to  Christ  as  a  teacher  and  the  crown  and  cross 
concept.  An  appendix  gives  questions  and  discussion 
topics  for  class  study. 

The  great  regret  in  the  book  is  the  large  number  of  in¬ 
accuracies  that  are  present  in  spite  of  the  wide  reading  of 
the  author.  Aramaic  is  called  a  dialect  of  Hebrew;  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  is  spoken  of  as  “ringed  about  with  an  almost 
unbroken  line  of  cities”;  Rome’s  strength  is  spoken  of  as 
declining,  whereas  Rome’s  greatest  power  in  Palestine  was 
after  New  Testament  times,  and  Palestine  never  knew  such 
a  large  population  or  so  much  wealth  as  after  Bible  days. 

— J.  L.  Kelso. 


The  Jewish  Background  of  Christianity,  by  N.  Levin¬ 
son.  T.  G  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh.  1932.  Pp.  205.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  most  excellently  condensed  handbook  of  the 
Inter-Testament  period.  The  political  aspect  is  summarized 
in  almost  unbelievable  compactness.  The  literature  of  the 
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period  is  treated  in  both  apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphal 
fields;  the  Mishnah  is  also  introduced.  The  remainder  of 
the  work  deals  with  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of 
the  times.  This  type  of  book  is  adaptable  into  either  col¬ 
lege  or  church  class  work.  A  brief  but  helpful  bibliography 
shows  material  in  which  the  course  could  be  expanded. 

«— J.  L.  Kelso. 

How  THE  New  Testament  Came  To  Be  Written,  by 
William  Owen  Carver.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 
York.  Pp.  123.  $1.00. 

What  were  the  occasions  that  called  out  the  writings 
that  we  now  call  the  New  Testament,  and  what  were  the 
purposes  of  those  documents?  The  questions  are  answered 
brilliantly  by  the  author  in  a  style  that  delights  the  layman 
and  at  the  same  time  stimulates  the  thinking  of  the  pastor. 
The  book  is  full  of  fine  detail,  some  N.  T.  books  being 
rather  fully  outlined;  but  all  is  neatly  condensed.  In  view 
of  the  worth  of  the  book,  one  regrets  that  it  was  printed 
without  an  index.  This  book  is  the  type  of  work  for  which 
the  church  member  is  looking.  The  contents  of  the  book 
follows  the  scheme  of  The  Literature  of— an  extending 
Gospel,  a  growing  Church,  a  developing  theology,  a  con¬ 
troverted  faith,  a  persecuted  people. 

— J.  L.  Kelso. 

The  Church  and  the  Jews  in  the  12th  Century,  by 
Solomon  Grayzel,  Ph.D.  Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew 
and  Cognate  Learning,  Publishers,  1933.  Pp.  377. 

This  excellent  work  begins  with  a  quick  resume  of  one 
of  the  most  important  periods  of  history,  namely  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Then  it  treats  the  papal 
attitude  toward  the  Jews  with  the  church’s  relationship  to¬ 
ward  Jewish  converts  and  the  contrawise  policy  of  the  Jews 
in  winning  proselytes.  From  this  point  it  takes  up  specific¬ 
ally  the  church’s  attitude  toward  Jewish  economic  life,  and 
their  civil  and  social  standing.  The  relationship  of  the 
church  to  the  synagogue  and  the  special  papal  protective 
policy  towards  the  Jews  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  the  study. 
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The  work  is  a  thesis,  but  an  unusually  fine  one.  The 
body  of  the  work  is  well  condensed,  though  the  heavy  foot¬ 
notes  expand  the  subject  to  great  length.  The  larger  part 
of  the  book  is  the  text  and  translation  of  the  papal  letters 
and  conciliar  degrees  of  the  period. 

— J.  L.  Kelso. 

Christianity  and  Philosophy,  by  D.  Miall  Edwards, 
pp.  367.  $3.00.  Scribners. 

All  who  have  read  Dr.  Edward’s  earlier  “Philosophy  of 
Religion,”  published  in  1924,  will  hail  this  new  contribution. 
The  brevity  of  former  work,  and  withal  its  excellence  gave 
ground  for  expectation  that  author’s  next  essay  would  be 
tolerably  exhaustive.  But  limitations  accepted  have  robbed 
the  reader  of  that  larger  fulness  of  treatment  which  would 
have  been  most  acceptable. 

However,  as  an  exposition  of  a  tenable  and  presumably 
workable  religious  philosophy  it  is  finely  wrought  out. 

We  would  recommend  this  as  a  fine  supplement  to  the 
conventional  theology  of  ordinary  curricula.  It  is  lively,  it 
is  imaginative,  it  is  logical,  and  it  is  not  belated. 

— G.  B.  McCreary. 

Making  Life  Better,  by  Elwood  Worcester,  pp.  244. 

$2.00.  Scribners. 

Every  one  of  the  fourteen  chapters  of  this  volume  is 
rich  in  information  and  throbbing  with  vital  phases  which 
prod  the  lethargic  mind  toward  fresh  trails.  It  is  good  to 
read,  and  in  at  least  most  of  its  positions  good  to  follow. 
Dr.  Worcester  thinks  that  other  religions  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  more  unreservedly  when  and  where  no  race  barriers 
intervened.  Whereas  Christianity,  although  professed  by 
the  western  world,  was  sufficiently  alien  to  be  antagonized 
by  those  who  professed  to  believe  it.  Hence  European, 
including  American,  Christianity  is  a  kind  of  compromise, 
a  dilution  of  the  original.  The  facts  supporting  are  not 
new,  but  the  cause  assigned  is  novel. 


^G.  B.  McCreary. 
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God  in  Idea  and  Experience,  by  Rees  Griffiths,  pp.  300. 
$4.00.  Scribners. 

The  established  reputation  of  this  distinguished  author 
does  not  suffer  by  the  appearance  of  this  volume.  Dr. 
Griffiths  herein  makes  a  close  analysis  of  the  "a  priori  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  religious  consciousness”.  He  is  not  content 
with  the  shallow  popular  deductions  of  religion  from  em¬ 
piric  elements.  While  not  dealing  specifically  with  all  the 
empiricisms  with  which  we  have  become  familiar,  the  discus¬ 
sion  strikes  the  main  issues  in  no  uncertain  way.  It  will  do 
many  moderns  of  wabbly  epistemology  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  read  this  book  with  open  mind. 

— G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Meaning  and  Truth  of  Religion,  by  Eugene  Wil¬ 
liam  Lyman,  pp.  468.  $3.00.  Scribners. 

This  new  philosophy  of  religion  merits  more  extensive 
notice  than  we  at  present  can  give.  The  three  major  topics 
are  Experience,  Knowledge,  and  the  Grounds  of  Belief.  It 
is  a  most  orderly  discussion,  directly  expository,  abundant 
in  citation,  cautious  and  fair  in  debatable  areas,  strong  in 
logical  analysis.  In  the  great  issues  it  is  conservative,  with 
mild  concessions  to  the  remonstrant.  The  author’s  syn¬ 
theses  are  achieved  without  undue  sacrifice  and  no  suspicion 
of  forcing.  Here  is  one  more  solid  work — ^painstakingly  ex¬ 
ecuted'^  to  which  the  teacher  of  philosophy  will  refer  his 
students. 

— G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Plain  Man  Seeks  for  God,  by  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen. 
pp.  213.  $2.00.  Scribners. 

The  author’s  view  is  in  the  interest  of  the  ordinary  lay¬ 
man  who  finds  himself  in  difficulties  respecting  his  faith. 
The  practical  worth  of  the  book  is  greatest  for  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  such  laymen. 

Various  cardinal  symptoms  of  the  present  period  are 
bravely  treated.  These  include:  the  waning  influence  of 
Humanism,  the  decline  of  ’’liberal  religion”,  the  vanished 
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practices  of  piety,  the  abounding  of  a  knowledge  which  al¬ 
lows  scant  room  for  faith. 

Science  confirms  the  concepts  of  God  as  Author,  Pur- 
poser  and  Value  Giver.  But  spiritual  visitas  open  beyond 
the  confines  of  Science. 

God  is  found  not  alone  by  seeking,  but  by  living  in  glad 
response  to  “the  coercion  of  the  divine.” 

This  is  anything  but  a  dull  book. 

— G.  B.  McCreary. 

In  Place  of  Profit,  by  Harry  F.  Ward.  pp.  460.  $2.50. 
Scribners. 

A  striking,  clear  and  intimate  exhibit  of  the  Soviet  state. 
To  the  reader  certain  facts  become  evident:  In  Russia 
there  has  been  made  largely  effective  a  new  set  of  motives. 
The  success  attained  is  traceable  in  part  to  the  low  level 
of  peasant  life.  A  sense  of  ownership  and  participation 
gives  pride  and  promotes  economy.  One's  job  is  secure. 
Profiteering  is  impossible  for  the  exploiting  class  has  been 
destroyed.  The  industrial  machine  is  being  constantly  re¬ 
made.  Constructive  criticism  may  originate  with  the  work¬ 
men  themselves. 

Religion,  ally  of  the  old  regime,  is  taboo.  “The  com¬ 
munist  cannot  be  a  believer  and  must  not  take  part  in  any 
church  ceremonies  whatsoever.”  The  fight  against  alchohol 
joins  the  fight  against  the  church  for  the  old  religious  lead¬ 
ers  were  often  intemperate.  Spiritual  longings  are  given 
slight  recognition. 

— G.  B.  McCreary. 

Six  Collations  of  New  Testament  Manuscripts,  edited 
by  Kirsopp  Lake  and  Silva  New.  pp.  243.  $2.50. 

Harvard  University  Press. 

The  cause  of  critical  scholcirship  is  advanced  by  such 
work  as  this.  The  materials  needed  for  extending  facilities 
in  this  field  to  even  the  least  of  theological  institutions  are 
gradually  increasing  and  teachers  of  textual  criticism  are 
grateful.  — G.  B.  McCreary. 


